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(THE a attitude of the new y ork state ‘wade 
schools before the educational world is a proud 
one, because it is a professional one. The action of 
the Normal Principals’ Council at the meeting in 
New Paltz, in cutting off the elementary English 
course after 1892 and turning that work over to the 
county training schools, has a significant bearing 
not only upon the scope of the work, but upon the 
preparation of the men and women who want the 
aid of normal schools. The examination questions 
are sent from the state superintendent’s office, so 
that there will be uniformity in the qualification of 
the pupils admitted. In afew years the importance 
of this action will be apparent in the advanced char- 
acter of the graduates. 

The training schools will take up the work hith- 
erto performed by the elementary classes in the 
normal schools, mainly covering a study of arith- 
metic, grammar, local and political geography, 
U. 8. history, and civil government, and do what 
has long been called for,—-prepare teachers for the 
rural schools. Ithas been the burden of all objec- 








never entered the rural schools ; the farmers com- 
plained of the taxes levied to support the normal 
schools, only on the ground that the graduates never 
taught in the district schools. It is plain that these 
training schools are to rise to a highrank of useful- 
ness in the Empire state. 





‘THE Association of Graduates of State Normal 
Schools has undertaken to secure in all of 
the states the following legislation : 


“* That no person, not already engaged in teaching, be 
licensed who does not hold a college degree or who has 
not received at least forty weeks’ instruction in a prop- 
erly organized normal or training school, or class. 

‘That every normal school provide ‘a definite course of 
instruction in history and principles of education, and 
that examination in such professional knowledge be 
required for any permanent license. 

‘** That the diploma of a state normal school, or a per- 
manent state license, be sufficient evidence of proficiency 
to teach in any district, town, or city of the state in 
which it is issued. 

‘*That the state superintendent of schools or other li- 
censing authorities of our state be authorized to endorse 
the diploma or permanent state license issued in another 
state when the tests required are deemed equivalent to 
those required in his own state.” 

If this association errs at all, itis in not asking 
enough. A college degree implies a good deal of 
college knowledge, but not usually of the kind that 
tellsin the school-room ; and forty weeks’ instruc- 
tion in the average normal school would not yield 
enough professional fruit. And does it not seem 
strange that this association should intimate that 
there is a normal school that does not provide a 
definite course of instruction in the history and the 
principles of education? And yet it is a fact that 
there are such schools in which educational science 
is not considered of very great importance. 

We believe that the time should soon come when 
no one should be permitted to teach who does not 
hold a permanent state license and that the holding 
of this license should prevent a re-examination ever 
after. Whether it would be best, at the present 
time, for New York to endorse the state certificates 
of all other states is a question. Our state systems 
differ so widely, and the methods of securing state 
licenses are so various, that what means something 
in one state means comparatively little in another 
state. The more our educational systems are 
studied, the more does it appear that we need uni- 
formity and co-ordination. At present, different 
states stand apart, and different cities in the same 
state are widely separated as to their educational 
methods and school practices. He will be a bene- 
factor to his race who can bring out of this disorder 
and confusion, harmony and method. 





WE are coming more and more to realize that 

English civilization must be extended by 
means of the English language. Missionary socie- 
ties are realizing that it is impossible for them to 
enlighten the people except through training insti- 
tutions in which the English language is spoken and 
read, and where English books are freely consulted 
and studied. In India there are eight thousand 
children learning the English language because it is 
found that it is far easier to reach these children 
through the influence of English literature than to 
attempt to translate our works into Hindoo. As 
the Roman Ceesars required the Latin language to 
be used in all their courts of justice, sv English 
teachers in China, Burmah, and Japan, and other 
countries, are inducing the people to learn the Eng- 
lish so that its wealth of literature may be open to 
them. And then there is another point : the Eng- 
lish language is permeated with moral and Chris- 





tion to the normal schools that their graduates 





true, but they are not popular ; the book that ex- 
hibits a man as acting manly and manfully is the 
popular one. 


~~ 


(GOLDWIN SMITH has recently said that no boy 
should be sent to college who does not show e 
decided inclination to study. ‘This is a lesson 
which Birchall preaches to us from a felon’s grave.” 
It is difficult to tell, exactly, the decided inclinations 
ofall boys, but it is certain that Birchall was not 
sent to a felon’s grave because he went to college. 
Suppose he had been an apprentice to a tailor ; he 
would probably have run away, or else fallen into 
even worse habits than those he contracted while in 
college. It is said that he was idle and vicious. 
But what made him idle and vicious? Certainly 
not the college. We have often spoken of reform- 
ers in school management, but are not reformers as 
imperative in the mercantile world in the manage- 
ment of apprentices, as in the college world in the 
management of college boys! There was some- 
thing in this man Birchall that was innately sel- 
fish and originally mean. If his parents had real- 
ized this selfishness and meanness and could have 
placed him in the proper school, or shop, or store, 
he might have been saved; but this education 
should have commenced very early in his life. If 
he had been a young mechanic he would have 
sought idle and dissipated mechanics as his associ- 
ates; and in college he picked out his intimate 
friends among the worst of those who were in the 
school. It istoo latein the day to say that failures 
in life come from school education and that all 
criminals in state prisons are there because of 
school influences. A good school is infinitely bene- 
ficial—we use the word guardedly—and there are 
thousands of young men to-day filling with respect- 
ability many trades and professions who would not 
be where they are had it not been for the school- 
master under whose care they were placed. And 
yet the school-master is not omnipotent ; his power 
is limited, and often so greatly limited, that he is 
unable to accomplish a tithe of what he would. 








A SPECIAL committee of the board of education, 
New York City, have recently said that there 
are 6,000 children in the tenth ward ; 4,200 in the 
twelfth ; 6,000 in the seventeenth ; 2,500 in the 
nineteenth ; and 1,700 in the twenty second, who 
cannot go to school because there isno class-room 
in which to teach them. Now, the power is clearly 
given to the board of education, authorizing them 
to establish new schools upon the written applica- 
tion of a majority of the trustees for the ward. It 
would seem an easy matter to get this application 
and then it would seem to be a plain duty for the 
board to establish schools enough to accommodate 
the wants of those who desire to attend them. It has 
been suggested that the persons who are injured, by 
the negligence of trustees in certain wards to pro- 
vide sufficient school accommodation for all child 
ren, may find their remedy through the courts. 

Section 1,051 of the consolidation act reads: * All 
children between the ages of 5and 21 years, residing in 
the city and county, shall be entitled to attend any of 
the common schools therein ; and the parents, guardians, 
or other persons having the custody or care of such 
children shall not be liable to any tax, assessment, or 
imposition for the tuition of any children, other thn is 
herein before provided.” 

It seems too bad that any child should be de 
prived of the blessings of public school education 
because there is no seat in all this city that he can 
occupy. These children have rights, and we should 
hasten to give them to them. If the 6,000 children 
of the tenth ward should form in a line and march 
to the mayor's office bearing a banner, ‘‘We want to 
go to school and there is no place for us,” it wow” 
startle even New York City. 





tian ideas ; we have some books that are not, it is 
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WHAT SHALL THE STANDARD BE? 


It has been supposed that pretty much all that 
could be known about farming has already been 
learned ; but it appears this can be demonstrated to 
be a fallacy. The farmers have derided ‘‘ book 
farming,” and in too many cases have objected to 
any book knowledge by their sons, claiming that 
the ways of their fathers were the only sound ones. 
The American Agriculturist offered in the spring 
of last year a number of prizes for the best crops 
to the acre, and gave them as follows : 

For oats, 135 bushels. 

‘* potatoes, 738} bushels. 
‘* wheat, 80 bushels. 
** corn, 255 bushels (shelled). 

In the spring of 1890 large prizes were offered by 
the same paper for the best potato crop, and forty- 
one reports were made. The first prize of $500 was 
for 974 bushels to the acre ; profit $714, which, with 
the prize, gives $1214. The second prize was won 
by a farmer ho dug out 847 bushels from an acre. 

Now, THk JOURNAL is not specially interested in 
agriculture ; its theme is homo-culture, and it 
refers to these examples only to enforce the argu- 
ment that our present educational methods give but 
a small crop of results, and that the crop may be 
largely increased. But not in the way of learning 
more ‘‘ gems of literature,” or lines of Virgil ; in 
general, not by burdening the plastic memory of 
the child. It is stated in Dr. Guimp’s “ Life of Pes- 
talozzi,” that those who visited the school at Burg- 
dorf were astonished at the results attained ; they 
were so far beyond what had hitherto. been 
reached. In like manner, when just methods have 
been adopted in the schools, the results will go far 
beyond what are now seen. 

Before this can be done the questions, What 
should boys and girls of twelve (for example) know? 
What should they be able to do? How should they 
act? will have to be settled. Thisis by no means 
clear. Considerable attention has been given to the 
question, What shall they have in their memories ? 
Complete agreement has not been reached, a goodly 
number claiming that a memory lacking a very 
considerable furnishing of Latin and Greek was not 
worth speaking of. Ten years ago if the walls of 
the memory were not hung with the technical 
names of sentences and if the words used could 
not be promptly labeled, condemnation was at once 
expressed for him who had superintended the oper- 
ation. 

And ten years ago evidences of skill with the 
hand held a very low place. The working-man and 
the achievements of the working-man’s hand hold 
a higher place to-day ; and the schools begin to feel 
an impulse that comes they know not whence, to lead 
the child to create and to applaud his success in 
sucha direction. But cramming instead of creat- 
ing, holds sway as yet and will for many years to 
come, so that the proper measure of the results of 
education cannot be estimated. Spelling matches 
between schools were once common ; for the time, 
those were not bad things, but we can do better to- 
day. If prizes were offered for the greatest propor- 
tion of best educated children of the ages of 7, 8, 9, 
10,11, 12 years, what should be the standard set 
up ? 

For a good many years the best teachers have 
declared that too much arithmetic was attempted 
to be taught to the pupils of the schools ; and the 
change made in text-books is quite significant ; the 
subjects of square and cube root, alligation, 
measurement, and others, are put in an appendix. 
The change in the grammar and arithmetic is not 
more marked than that in the geography and his- 
tory. All along the line it is apparent that the 
effort has been to build up character, to incite to 
study and observation, to encourage expression in 
various ways. And it is probable that an attempt 
will be made to state a somewhat definite standard 
before many years. 


oo 
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THE question whether the college graduate is 
likely to make a good business man is one that 
has been much disputed during the last two or three 


years. President Eliot recently said in this city, 
that there are many young men who are graduated 
from their colleges, who make rapid advancement 
in business from the bottom to the top of great cor- 
porations. He says that if a college graduate of 
twenty-three goes into a cotton mill at the bottom, 
in four years he is very likely to become its super- 
intendent. He cites the instance of a graduate who 
landed in a Western city, three days after he re- 
ceived his degree, without a dollar and without a 
friend, and yet, ten years afterward, he was the 
owner of the largest establishment for printing 
books in thatcity. A young man six years out of 
college superintends to-day one of the largest 
woolen mills in the United States. Another, but 
little older, is the owner of one of the largest steel 
works in the country. These are special instances. 
On the other hand, there ure college graduates who 
very soon become street car conductors and never 
rise any higher ; others who are clerks in large 
establishments and never get beyond their clerk- 
ships. The truth is, it depends upon the man much 
more than upon the school in which he is educated. 
What is in the boy will come out. No mistake 
about how. A college education may encourage 
this coming out, or it may repress it. This depends 
upon the adaptation of collegé work to the needs of 
the youngman. A liberal education gives individ- 
ual development, inspiration, and exultation. It 
can never be claimed that the knowlege of Latin 
would fit any young man to superintend a cotton 
mill, or a knowledge of Greek prepare him for 
superintending steel works ; but yet it must be con- 
fessed that the discipline of mind that is derived 
from the proper study of either Latin or Greek will 
prepare any young man to do a good amount of 
independent thinking, and this, after all, is what is 
needed in the struggle for existence. The difficulty 
is not so much with the education as with the pro- 
cesses often called education, that are not deserving 
of the name. The primary object of a school is not 
to teach a child to read or write a respectable let- 
ter, or make out a receipt, but to kindle his imagin- 
ation, to enlighten his vision, and open in the 
mind avenues for the entrance of all knowl- 
edge. 





, 

THERE is apparently more willingness on the 
part of city teachers to write for professional 
purposes. It has often been pointed out that such 
teachers possessed no interest in educative associa- 
tions, and the reason assigned has been that the 
course of study was a track they must follow as 
assuredly as the locomotive does the iron rails. 
But it has been seen that the only way out of this 
tread-mill is by the diffusion of better and broader 
ideas of education. The educational officials have 
had their reply to make to the charge that the 
course of study was ‘‘ cast iron;” they have asserted 
that so many teachers were appointed through 
‘*influence” instead of fitness, that fixed lessons, 
fixed methods, were necessary to produce any 
results whatever. So that the bad effect of the 
appointment methods has been disastrous to pro- 
fessional feeling and progress. 

A gentleman of high culture and rare ability as a 
teacher sought a place as principal of a public school 
in ——, and obtained it. After three years he 
resigned it, and took a place at a less salary. His 
first letter began, ‘‘[am afree man ; I now can do 
what is best for the children, etc.” It is quite prob- 
able that most teachers would feel like this under 
similar circumstances. But as courses of study 
must exist, and as appointments will be made for 
many years to come through ‘‘influence,” the wiser 
teachers have seen that the way out is by raising 
teaching from the low stage of empiricism into one 
demanding scientific attainments. Here ‘‘influence” 
would not be able to reach it. Probably, besides, 
the warm tides of educational progress have swept 
around some of these Arctic-atmosphered teachers 
and brought a more genial season. Be this as it 
may, when an educational meeting is now an- 
nounced there are more teachers present than 





formerly. 





THE atmosphere of the school, like the atmosphere of 
the home, is everything to a child. A teacher said lately, 
“T attended a school in my district for several years ; 
it was a scene of turmoil; even when I was but five 
years old I knew the tricks that were played on the 
teacher ; in fact, the school day was mainly interesting, 
or not as there were tricks played, or not played. I went 
to live with an uncle one winter and attended the school 
in his district ; it was like going from the north pole to 
the equator ; all was sunny and bright; the sterile moral 
productions of one school were replaced by the verdure 
of kindness and gentleness ; the mental activities were 
directed into channels that resulted in remarkable re- 
sults, certainly tome. A little boy younger than I, was 
my superior in arithmetic ; in fact, all seemed beyond 
me. When I entered on teaching I kept that school 
before me asa model. It was the atmosphere that the 
pupils breathed that did it all, and so the question always 
was before me how to create a moral atmosphere.” 





No department of school work has undergone a greater 
change than the language teaching. The “cut feed” 
lessons have had their day. It is now admitted that we 
learn language by talking and writing it. But how shall 
we teach one to write it? asks many a teacher. 

When a boy has seen something that has interested 
him he does not lack words te describe it. The language 
lesson must be based on this simple principle: (1) Inter- 
est the pupils in something ; (2) let them write about it. 

Mr. L R. Doremus tells us his method : “‘ I took a class 
of pretty hard boys, who were smart, but untrained ; 
they could work arithmetical problems but declared they 
could not write compositions.” ‘* Very well,” I said, “‘ if 
you don’t like to write compositions you will have do dif- 
ficulty with a description ; that amounts to nothing, you 
know.” Then I described a scene on asail-boat where a 
boy fell overboard. ‘‘ Not over 200 words, boys ; Ihaven’t 
time to look over more.” The descriptions varied in 
power, but all were fairly good. Their ideas were given 
as to capitals and paragraphs, etc., and then all were 
copied. NextI described a doctor’s night visit ; this was 
popular and they declared they could write descriptions 
easily enough. 





THERE was an interesting occasion in Pensacola, Flor- 
ida when Hon. Philip K. Yonge retired from the board 
of public instruction for Escambia county, on which he 
had served for a period of nearly fourteen years. The 
school officials, pupils, alumni and citizens of the county, 
met at public school No, 1 and heard farewell words by 
Hon. Geo. 8. Hallmark, Hon. J. M. Hilliard, Prof. C. V. 
Thompson, Miss Eula J. Kyle, Miss Lucy P. Warren, 
Miss Adele Chaffee, and Prof. P. J. Patterscn. A floral 
tribute and a handsome gold-headed cane were presented 
by school No. 1. We note these among the sentiments 
uttered : ‘‘We cannot pay you the debt we owe you, 
but will try to do to others as you have done to us.” 
‘Your untiring devotion and magnificent serving in our 
behalf will always be to us sweet incense in the fond 
memories of life.” ‘‘ Your young manhood has been 
given to the children of the county. They, in their day 
of strength, will crown you in your declining yéars.” 


THE proposed publication of an educational review of 
a high character, in New York City, is a movement in 
the right direction. There are articles of much value 
that now appear sometimes in one magazine and some- 
times in another. If there were a review devoted wholly 
to education it could collect each year a series of very 
valuable papers. 

Whether patronage will be extended to such an un- 
dertaking, sufficient to remunerate its editors and pub- 
lishers, isextremely doubtful. The teachers who are in 
receipt of good salaries are, with few exceptions, not the 
readers of educational papers; they draw their salaries, 
they feel, not because they know anything about theo- 
retical education; they are sure they would draw no 
more if they did. Yet some time these gentlemen must 
get accustomed to seeing an educational review, and this 
is a good time to begin. 


THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION for November has received 
much praise; its aim like all the preceding numbers is 
to place teaching on a professional basis. The price is 
50 cents per year. Address E. L. Kellogg & Co. for a 
specimen copy. It is used in normal schools, training 
classes, and in teachers’ meetings—it is especially useful 
for the latter ; a principal is guided by it in directing the 
studies of his assistants, 
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NEED OF PRIMARY AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 


By JosiaH H. SHINN, Little Rock Ark. 


(This is part of an admirable address delivered by State Super- 
intendent Shinn at the faving of the cornerstone of Hendrix col- 
lege, Conway, Ark., Oct. 


Ignorance is alike od foe to society, to the church, 
and to political government. And in America, since 
colonial days, it has required the united efforts of the 
church, the government, and private benevolence to 
keep knowledge from being buried in the grave prepared 
for it by an ever-prevalent ignorance. And every state 
of the Union, by both constitutional clause and statutory 
enactment, has committed self to the full development 
of two separate educational agencies, viz. : 

1. Primary, or mass education. 

2. Secondary, or higher. 

Nor is it for me to draw invidious distinctions between 
these, nor to attempt to create an antagonism where 
antagonism should not, nay, cannot really exist. The 
masses must be educated and the colleges, by a liberal 
supply of culture, breadth and purpose, make the uni- 
versal demand for education possible. The colleges 
must stand if liberty and free government are to stand, 
and the thorough education of the masses provides for 
strength in the colleges. 

I argue that while public schools have not interfered 
in the least with ‘‘ born poets,” ‘‘ born scholars,” ‘‘ born 
mathematicians,” or any of the winged breed of men, 
who come into the world with aptitudes higher and 
grander than other men, that they have played sad havoc 
with that other view that the mass of men cannot learn, 
and that for this reason it is useless to try, and that they 
must forever remain ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” 

I argue that the public schools have simply given to 
the heretofore dull millions a limited chance to learn, 
and the result has been the knocking down of the 
crutches upon which the millions of cripples heretofore 








leaned. The dinnse has bebe given neat the masses hain 
improved it well. Winged horses may reach perfection 
ata single bound, but it is no less true that every boy 
and girl not a fool, may at least walk at a moderate gait 
toward perfection, and if persistent, triumph in its 
attainment. 

I argue that the public schools have proved that “ half 
the bad work of the world comes more from want of 
hope than from want of vigor. ‘Cleverness’ in school, 
or ‘genius’ in more sapient regions, has tricked more in- 
to the filthy mantled pools of conceited ignorance or 
hopeless despair, and stopped more work than any other 
cause, besides being at the bottom of much false teach- 
ing, and luring nations to their destruction by false glit- 
ter. When we consider the deleterious fumes that have 
been let loose about genius, and the wind-bags that con- 
ceit is ever untying among: the children of men, it is a 
disenchantment, but a pleasurable one, to find that 
whatever genius may be, it is not anything supernatural ; 
it is not being born with wings whilst ordinary people 
have only legs ; but it begins at all events not by soaring 
above other men, but by coming down and kneeling and 
supplicating, and winning a way in and nestling at last 
in the utmost heart of spirit power, and learning all its 
tenderest perfection by devotion to its service, patient, 
watchful, long-suffering devotion. In other words, 
** Genius is an infinite capacity for work growing out of 
an infinite capacity for love.” Mass education has 
proved that there is a path which all”must tread. 
“Some move quicker than others; some more slowly ; 
but all can move. The schools have proved that there is 
no more stupidity in the common acceptation of the 
term, no more incapacity to do well, no contempt on the 
one side and despair on the other.” The cripples are all 
gone and the vacuum is supplanted by this other thought, 
‘** that the highest form of human existence is the power 
of working unweariedly, and prevailingly wooing and 
winning power by love.” 

Finally, I argue, that the primary conception of gov- 


——— — 


ernment itself cmetde, a requires the public schools, 
even if no other cause or reason existed for their exist- 
ence, 

Now, I have no time to re-enforce these arguments by 
an appeal to the everlasting principles of justice that 
underlie them; suffice it to say that the millions make 
great wealth possible for the hundreds, and it is but fair 
and just that the hundreds provide in return something 
for the enlightenment, elevation, and happiness of the 
millions. The work of the world is done by the masses 
in order that the acute minds of the few may gather and 
hoard immense treasures of wealth. But for the masses 
great wealth would be absolutely impossible. It is but 
the rudest equity to give back to the masses some of the 
pleasures of intellect. Public schools, and public schools 
alone, can execute the problem of mass e jucation. 

On the other hand, there can be no well developed 
system of public education which does not comprehend 
a further academic, college, and university course. 

Public schools leave the children at home under the 
daily supervision and care of the parents. The academy, 
college, or university, takes our children at the most 
critical period of their lives and retains entire control of 
them for a period long enough to form their characters, 
and to give their minds the training they need in order 
to prepare them for the work of life. An added responsi- 
bility is thus placed upon the higher system of education 
which did not attach in the same degree to the lower 
fschool. It may be assumed that so long as the child 
remains within the arms of home, as he does throughout 
the public school life, that the greater moral and religious 
power will be exercised by the home; but when the 
home tie is completely severed, as in the higher steps of 
education, it becomes obligatory upon the school to take 
up and fully perform what the parent is precluded from 
doing. 

Now, the public schools are designed to furnish the 
masses such a compendious stock of useful information 
and such a training of their mental faculties as every 









































THE PRICE PRIMARY SCHOOL, 





In accordance with our custom of giving from time 
to time designs of school buildings by the best architects 
we present this week a perspective view and floor plan 
of the Price Primary School, Mr. Julius A. Schweinfurth, 
architect, Boston, Mass. 

The design is extremely simple. It is an eight-room 
school-house with teachers’ rooms and cloak rooms easy 
of access. A long corridor gives the greatest possible 
amount of light and air. Toilet rooms are on the first 
floor, but are isolated, and reached by a few steps down 
from first floor. In the thirdstory is a small gymnasium 
lighted from the rear by dormer windows. 

The facades are built of brick, all openings being 
arched in brick, molded or plain, avoiding the use of 
expensive stone work of any kind. The stone work is 
limited to a simple water-table, the simple stone cover- 
ing over a course of brick dentils composing the second 
story course at line of, and forming window sills of, this 
story, and various stone windows sills, chimney caps, 
etc. The effect depending upon the mass of the building 
rather than upon any decoration of any kind. Wood 
work finish of over-hanging eaves of roof and windows 
to be painted some light color. 
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man eught to possess in order to successfully master the 
ordinary duties of life and citizenship. But colleges ex- 
ist not so much for the acquisition of positive knowledge 
as for the full training of the mind, the heart and soul— 
that is for the full making of well-rounded men and 
women. The public school proposes to give such appli- 
cations as are useful and helpful. But below the appli- 
cations of science lies the great deposit of primary princi- 
ples. Over all practical life hang the dense clouds of 
glorious hypothesis. It is for the college to perpetuate 
the study of primary principles and hypothesis, so that 
the needed applications may always be on hand for man’s 
education. 





WHERE IS THE TROUBLE? 


By M. A, CARROLL. 

We say that the qualities of objects are form, size, 
color, etc., and that the relations of objects are position 
and direction. 

How many of us grown people, ordinarily well-edu- 
cated people—people to some extent accustomed to using 
our minds—have anything like definite, and particu- 
larly ready ideas on these points, can quickly and easily 
form the concept of thing and place from quality and 
relation glibly named? 

Think of it and try it. Tell some one which of several 
similar objects to bring from another room. If you 
really want the thing, whatever it may be, see if you do 
not involuntarily speak slowly and emphatically, if you 
do not do so, notice whether your hearer repeats your 
words. 

Where's the lack? Is it in the habit or power of 
attention, is it in imagination or perception, are there 
not enough ‘‘ stored percepts,” or is there not ability to 
put them together? Whatever the trouble is, does it not 
offer a suggestion for the children? 

Every teacher who gives ‘‘form lessons,” of any 
kind, knows the delight with which the children, having 
been quite convinced that the square or oblong is not 
necessarily a bit of paper or a combina‘ion of lines on a 
slate, find squares, oblongs, triangles, cubes, cylinders, 
cones, and pyramids, in the school-room, out of doors, 
and at home. 

Can we not spare a few minutes occasionally for a 
position and direction ; or, better named, a description- 
drill? 

‘‘James may take the smallest book from my desk 
and lay it on the desk in the back left-hand corner of 
the room.” " 

‘*Annie may take from the upper row of books the 
third from the right-hand end.” 

Of course we may vary by giving the directions geo- 
graphically—‘‘ Walk upon the southeast.and northwest 
diagonal of the room.” 

Can James and Annie do it at once and do it right? 

Can they do it right every time, can their teacher? 

True, we are not to spend our lives in placing books, 
but shall we ever find ourselves in a situation in which 
we are not the better for being exact and ready ? 








THE TYRANNY OF LEARNING. 





‘In these days the tyranny of learning is driving the 
world to madness. Professors of all sorts have got the 
upper hand, and their supremacy threatens to be fatal to 
the rest of the world. Hereis an opportunity for medi- 
cine. If doctors were large-minded and capable men 
like Shakespeare and Bacon, they would see the truth 
and assert their scientific authority. But what are they 
doing? Nothing at all to guide the world in the matter! 
They are the worst offenders of al! in the way of inflict- 
ing upon young men unlimited intellectual tasks, the 
doing of which is of no practical service to’ anybody. 
Sleeplessness, nervousness, mania in every form, are upon 
us, and nothing is done. The whole medical world it- 
self is in full cry striving who shall be first to put salt on 
the tail of the tubercle bacillus. It is as if all the forces of 
the empire should be sent to arrest a lunatic at Wick 
while a foreign army was in possession of Penzance. 
We are a profession of grubbers. The infinitely little 
alone has any charms for us. The great we cannot deal 
with at all. The future of the human race depeads upon 
the sound bodily and mental health of the civilized peo- 
ples. Weare permitting schoolmasters and examiners 
to ruin both without a word of protest.” 

(The above, from Hospital,*is a comment on the sui- 
cides of school boys, that have occurred in Vienna.) 





THE JOURNAL is very helpful to wide-awake peo- 
ple in my profession. 


Newburyport, Mass, Hattiz A, P. Rots, 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


By Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City. 


In a former article the curtain was raised barely 
enough to let the light shine a little on the language 
teaching now current in too many schools of our coun- 
try. There appears to be a reaction going on, perhaps a 
protest it might properly be called, in the minds of many 
thoughtful teachers against the popular practice of ex- 
posing children to the language hobbies that many 
teachers are using so disastrously. Nearly al) good teach. 
ing consists in ready and appropriate adaptation. That 
is, the true teacher catches the idea of another and then 
recasts the idea in his or her own mind, shapes it into form: 
as it were,and then uses it in teaching. Additional 

methods and devices the growing and skillful teacher 
will invent, and thus increase the present boundaries of 
practical pedagogy. This leades me to another thought, 
that the best teachers are always inventors; but inven- 
tion demands a philosophical or rational background as 
a basis ; hence the necessity for profound psychologica} 
study as the forerunner of invention. 

One of the most fruitful errors that has ever crept into 
educational circles in this country is that one, which has 
been paraded with all the assurance of a maxim, that the 
child must never use words which he does not under- 
stand. This principle has been carried into other depart- 
ments of learning, and I refer to it because it is a mere 
egotistical, educational assumption not founded upon the 
education of the race, nor upon that of the individual. 
There is hardly a’kernel of truth in it, and anyone who 
will examine it closely and carefully will arrive at the 
same conclusion. [Illustration : 

The other day two girls were cleaning a room, wash- 
ing the window panes, wash-boards, etc., when one said 
to the other: ‘‘ My experience is that soap, or concen- 
trated lye, is the best thing to use for this cleaning.” 

A little three-year-old boy who was apparently busy 
with his toys in another room spoke up quickly—‘‘ My 
’sperience is—that my mamma cleans hers with Sapolio. 


‘1 How he ever got the idea of “experience” I do not 


know. Evidently he had a pretty good grip on it— 
enough so, at least, to hold it and use it with a tolerable 
degree of accuracy. 

Here we have clearly enough presented the spoken 
language and the use to which a very little child will 
put it. Now, when he goes to school, his efforts will be 
directed mainly to knowing words as printed characters. 
This 1s the secondary stage in his progress. Evidently 
the next consists in his skill in using either spoken or 
written words. It is also a notorious fact that children 
will catch a big word almost as easily as a little word. 
Words that they first use are mostly names of persons 
and things, branching out into a two-fold direction—in. 
cluding adjectives and verbs. 

The little learner sticks words, as he gathers them, 
away in his brain cells, and holds them there, pigeon-hole 
fashion, ready for use till he needs them. In this way 
he makes and retains his vocabulary. Whenever he 
wants to express his thoughts in words, the mental 
process must be, no doubt, somewhat after the following 
order if we suppose for instance, he wishes to use the 
words : ‘“‘ by, and, candle, he, his, ran, soon, wish, to, 
back, the, came, store, close,” to express the thought :— 
** He ran to the store close by, and soon came back with 
his candle.” Evidently the thought in the mind gives 
rise to the words necessary to represent the idea, and the 
right words must be picked out from among many other 
words that the child has in his word magazine. How or 
why one word apparently comes forward when wanted, 
perhaps along with several others at a particular moment, 
is not understood, and doubtless the first effort of the 
learner immediately after a partial supply of words is 
secured, should be the ability to call needed words up 
instantly. Many times the mind hesitates which word 
to select from among the number demanding instant rec- 
ognition and confusion frequently ensues. With an ad- 
equate supply of words, the next thing the learner has 
to do is to arrange the words into a sentence so as to pro- 
duce the best effect. This may be called the arrangement 
of the words, and it belongs to rhetoric. There is 
perhaps more judgment displayed in arranging the 
words ina sentence than in any other department of 
language work, The steps, if such they may be called, 








are (t) the getting of words (and this includes the spoken 
words and the written and printed words, (2) the ability 
to pick out the word when it is called for, (3) the ability 
to give the words the best possible positions in each sen- 
tence, 

Children may get words in various ways at first, 
though largely by imitation and absorption. All spoken 
words are obtained by one or the other of these methods 
in early life. This is the period when most care should 
be exercised in training the vocal organs in a free, easy, 
natural, and distinct delivery of words—the period for 
correct enunciation. So far, also, as the expression of 
the thought is concerned, the child imitates his elders, 
barring deviations which he invents. When the child 
sets about learning printed®words for himself it makes 
little difference whether he gets the words from a news- 
paper, reader, or spelling book. The main thing is to 
to get the words and to know them instantly. This is 
the reason why children learn words rapidly in spite of 
all the various methods in vogue for teaching reading to 
beginners. Under the present methods, and perhaps the 
obscurest, if the teacher be active, and is guided by the 
right spirit, the child will Jearn and learn rapidly, 
Whether a child should be kept from the so-called com- 
position work in school, except so far as telling orally 
what he knows is concerned, or whether he should write 
a great deal and consequently talk less, are questions 
that at present are unsettled. This domain would very 
properly come under the head of ‘‘ general ignorance.” 
There is an old proverb to the effect—that too much of 
anything is bad, and it is to the “too much” that ] 
object. To illustrate this remark more forcibly, there 
are many persons who write and speak the English Jan- 
guage well, clearly and precisely, but who never wrote a 
composition in their school-days, or if they wrote any at 
all, only a very few, which evinced neither taste nor 
ability. Isolated cases do not approve or disprove a 
theory; however, they may be introduced to show what 
not only is possible, but highly probable. 

Whether words can be obtained from learning long 
strings of them more rapidly than in getting a few ata 
time in short, disconnected sentences, is a matter for 
serious reflection. Or to put it in another ferm, 
whether the interest in a story distracts attention from 
the words in the story, is the problem? The plan pro- 
posed may reverse the entire process of teaching primary 
reading ; but is it not a fact that if children be put at 
first to spelling words and speaking them distinctly and 
that they be kept at it fora half year or a year, they will 
make double the progress in their First, Second, and 
Third readers? It is worth considering at any rate. 





TEACHING LANGUAGE, 


(Report of a lecture on language and methods, given by Mrs. 8.D. 

Jenkins at the New York College for the Training of Teachers.) 

The lecturer began by a little illustrative work with 
some children present. In the course of this lesson one 
of the children was told to write on the blackboard any 
word he knew. The child said, ‘‘I was going to write 
‘nest,’ but I began with the wrong letter.” Attention 
was called to the point that this incidental recognition 
was all the attention that should be paid to teaching 
letters. One of the children wrote, “‘ box” and was told 
to write a story about the box. He wrote “I have a 
box.” Another child wrote, ‘‘ I see a box.” 

Attention was called to the large and free arm-move 
ment used by the children, in thus writing upon the 
board, this desirable habit becoming fixed and the 
cramped movement often acquired in desk work avoided. 
It was also shown that by thus reading and writing whole 
sentences, the child grasps the entire thought. The 
little nodel pupils were then dismissed. 


SYMBOL OR MATERIAL. 


The lecturer said that in school work we recognize 
two methods, the first-dealing with the symbols of 
thought, the second with the materials of thought. 
Letters, words, and figures are symbols, such as a f,e : 
1, 2,3; =, X,4. These are presented to the child much 
too early in life, we should begin at the other end, with 
the material of thought. Thus a reading lesson about a 
flower should be prepared for by showing the flower or 
a picture of it, making the relation between the concrete 
object and the thought. The first presentation of any 


thought to a child’s mind is highly important, as the 
freshness of interest emphasizes the relation between 
symbol and thought, and the child thus has ‘“‘ two han- 
dies” to the latter, object and word. In teaching, sym- 
bols should be introduced incidentally, and the weight of 
labor thrown Yon subjects which afford material for 
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thought. The sentence ‘“‘ Edward has a flower,” was 
written and re-written. 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 

‘‘He has a flower.” The pronoun is thus naturally 
introduced and the child sees, without being told, that it 
is a word used instead of a noun or name. Longer sen. 
tences may be written, and every part of speech gradu- 
ally introduced. Adjectives follow nouns, verbs, and 
pronouns ; as, ‘‘ Edward has a white flower.” 


NATURAL EMPHASIS. 

By showing the flower, then substituting for it a red 
one, and writing ‘‘ Willie bas a red flower,” the child 
will be led to read with the proper accent, speaking from 
within out, not from without in. We should not say to 
a child, ‘‘ Keep the voice up,” but lead him to ask a 
question and the right inflection will follow. He reads 
best who comes closest to the thought ; the child who ex- 
presses his own thought will doit with elocutionary effect. 
We have been too long satisfied with word fluency. 


LANGUAGE STORIES. 


Reading and reproducing stories forms a natural tran- 
sition from reading to language lessons. New words 
should be written on the blackboard, given in relation, 
that is, associated with things and given in full state- 
ments or sentences. An instance was cited of children, 
who in reproducing Jane Andrews’ story of ‘‘ The Amber 
Necklace” spelled new and comparatively difficult words 
correctly ,but misspelled familiar words that had not been 
presented in their proper relation—as “‘ grate ” for great. 
A little boy wrote, ‘Jeannie could sew knit spin and 
weave.” He was shown in a natural manner, where to 
place the comma. This was an easy introduction of the 
symbol. 

CONCRETE MATERIAL. 

Scientific subjects affording illustrations of concrete 
material for thought are botany, zoology, and mineral- 
ogy, all of which can be profitably used with young 
children, who should get such knowledge at an age when 
they “‘can do objective work with the least friction,” 
thus encouraging them. At the present day many young 
men and women in colleges are doing work they might 
Have done at the age of 8 or 9 years. 


GOOD READING FOR CHILDREN. 

Good reading-books for children of 8 years, who have 
been 2 or 3 years in school, are the stories of Jane 
Andrews and Horace Scudder, and Hawthorne's ** Won- 
der Book” and *‘ Tanglewood Tales.” From this point 
the child’s reading should be carefully planned upon 
definite lines, as history, biography, best writers in prose 
and poetry. 

PERIODS IN LITERATURE. 
We should begin early to give children an idea of 
periods in literature ; as, 
Myths, 
Homer, 
Philosophers, 
Virgil, 
Christ, or Era of Christian Thought. 

With Homer we correlate David and note St. Paul as 
the first great Christian writer. This work may be 
begun with children of the 5th grade, about 11 years, as 
ideas of the growth and evolution of literature are just 
as graspable by children as the idea of a plant's growth. 
(A helpful device consisted in drawing upon the black- 
board a live, thus 

hs + 
and writing back of the cross—Myths, Homer, Philoso- 
phers, etc., in the order previously mentioned ; and for- 
ward of it—Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Victorian Age, filling out the diagram as the pupils 
make some acquaintance with thought of each period. 


TEACHING ENGLISH. 


From the first steps in reading we should teach English, 
giving it the first place too often given to geography or 
aritemetic. A large per cent. of our children leave 
school at 10 or 11 years. For this reason a child should, as 
far as possible even at an early age be made ready to take 
possession of all that has preceded him in the life of the 
race,to take in fullest measure of the treasures deposited 
in its literature. 

Unfortunately, at present many children leave school, 
disliking books. 

At the close of her remarks, the lecturer invited ques- 
tions from her audience. A lady asked, “‘ In giving such 
a lesson as we have seen this morning, how would you 
occupy children in their seats?” 

The reply was, “1 would divide a class of 40 children 

into tens, grouping the children most alike, and would 
employ one group at the blackboard, while the others 


—————— 


were occupied with busy work in their seats. I have 
been asked what I would do with a class of 60. I replied 
that I would resign. 60, 70, or 90 children cannot be 
profitably occupied in one class, and the teacher who 
undertakes the charge of such a number, makes herself 
morally responsible for the wrong.” 





MUST ORAL READING GO ?—1. 


By S. B. Sinciam, B.A., Principal Teachers’ Training 
Schgol, Hamilton, Ontario. 

I knew a bright little boy who started to school at 
seven years of age. He came from a home of culture 
and intelhgence, and had i some way or other learned 
to read easy stories. It was a pleasure to hear him. His 
expression was so natural that a person listening in 
another room could not say with certainty whether he 
was really reading or just telling the story. 

After he had had five years of training in oral reading 
for about an hour a day in a public school, I again heard 
him read. Alas, what a change! His reading was 
stilted, choppy, monotonous, unnatural, and instead of the 
gladness with which he had previously offered to read 
his prettiest story, there was now hesitation and unwil- 
lingnees to begin what he had evidently learned to look 
upon as a decidedly difficult and disagreeable task. 

There is an opinion abroad that the system usually 
adopted in schools does not produce good readers, and 
that the preceding is no unusual example. It is claimed 
that there are still many schools in which the power to 
read expressively varies inversely with the age of the 
pupils, and many others in which neither old nor young 
pupils read with any degree of proficiency. 

Any exercise which, like the writing of the bottom 
line of the school copy-book, produces inferior results to 
that which preceded it, is better unperformed, and if it 
be true that such are the results of work to which so 
much time and attention are given, it is not unreasona- 
ble to enquire whether, unless a better method of teach- 
ing the subject can be found, it would not be better to 
banish the teaching of oral reading entirely from such 
schools, or at least assign it but a very small space in 
the school curriculum. 

This view seems the more plausible when it is remem- 
bered that very few people ever read aloud in after life, 
and those but seldom. If a student fourteen years of 
age who had been dumb from birth, and had received a 
good education, including silent reading, were given the 
full power of speech, and before attempting oral reading 
were to wait a few months until he learned to talk 
fluently, it would be interesting to know what sort of 
attempt he would then make at oral reading, and how 
much training would be necessary before he would be 
able to read as well as the average schoolboy of fifteen 
years. 

Many teachers are coming to the opinion that oral 
reading should be considered simply as a sub-department 
of language study, and that there should be less oral 
reading simply for the sake of oral reading. Not a few 
have attacked the subject in the light of this conviction, 
and now find the teaching of reading interesting as a 
fairy tale. They find, too, that pupils enjoy the work, 
and all unconsciously gain that power which, under pre- 
vious conditions, seemed unattainable. 

The importance of oral reading, especially from the 
standpoint of utility, has been considerably exaggerated, 
nevertheless, investigation will show that the art of good 
reading is not only a pleasing, but a useful accomplish- 
ment, and more than this, that its acquirement can be 
made a thoroughly attractive and educative exercise. 





CONVERSATION EXERCISES. 





When the little one tirst comes to school it is the busi- 
ness of the teacher primarily to make the child feel at 
home. There must be no restraint imposed upon him 
that will tend to make the school-room an unpleasant 
place for him to think of. 

A child at ease in a class-room is a very different ob- 
ject from one who feels, in whatever he is doing, that 
there is the danger of sharpreproval and possible punish- 
ment hanging over him. 

When you can get your pupil to confide in you, to talk 
as freely with you as with a well-known playmate, you 
are getting his mind in good shape to receive the instruc- 
tion that you are to give. 

If, on the contrary, you are by the relation you sustain 
to the pupil, offending him constantly, you are barring 
the avenues by means of which you as a personality are 
to enter his life, and he remains to you unread during the 





time heis in your class. 


Before you begin to talk with your children for the 
purpose of gaining an understanding with them, make 
up your mind thoroughly to one thing—children do not 
like silliness in conversation. Your talk though brought 
to the level of their comprehension must have a strong 
and healthy ring before you can hope to make an im 
pression upon them that will be of benefit. Johnny does 
not take any stock in a teacher that uses a special school- 
tone in talking to him when some visitor is present and 
a totally different one when alone with her class. 

It is a very good plan for vou to greet each one of 
your pupils as he enters the class-room. Take him by 
the hand. Bid him good morning and teach him in 
turn to greet you. When a boy or a girl passes quickly, 
unobtrusively to the teacher, bids her good morning, 
extends the hand to grasp that of the teacher, receives a 
reply to the greeting, smiles and is smiled upon, and 
passes on to the seat, there is an influence at work in the 
class-room that is going to reach a long way out on the 
road toward the true manhood or womanhood of the 
pupil. 

The forms of greeting taught the pupils may include 
all used in polite circles. Care should be taken that 
there be no lapsing into too much of formality. There 
is heart work, as well as head and hand work, here. 

Supplement this work during the first school-month 
with daily conversations with your pupils regarding 
things with which they are familiar, not for the purpose 
so much of teaching the pupils any new thing, but to 
the end that they may know you and that you may 
know them. The pupil here does the most of the talking 
and the teacher guides with care the conversation into 
desired channels. 

Once having secured the desired grasp of the pupil, 
the conversation exercise that has a distinctively educa- 
tional value may be introduced and should never be 
abandoned through the school life of the child. 





SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS WITH AIR, 


By R. H. CornisH, Montclair, N. J. 


(The following lessons can be given without any apparatus ex- 
cept such as every teacher will have on his desk. e method 
employed should be the inductive; the object being not so much 


to impart knowledge as to teach them to observe carefully, to 
notice things and ask questions about them, and to think concern- 
ing them, and to express their knowledge. One experiment is 
enough fora lesson. It is good teaching to call on the pupil to 
repeat the experiment made by the teacher at a previous lesson, 
and to give the conclusions reached.) 


What is this that is all about us in this room? (The 
air). Let us apply oursensesand try toknow all we can 
about the air. 

Can we see the air, or taste it, or smell it? 


Can we feel it? Let us see. 
Experiment 1.—Take a fan; you can make one of a 
newspaper or even the book will do, and move it back 


and forth. Do you feelanything? (Something blowing 
against the cheek.) What was it? (It was the air.) 
You have often felt that before when you were not fan- 
ning yourself. Every windy day we feel the air. What 
then is the wind? (Theair in motion.) Can we hear the 
air? (I have heard the wind blowing and whistling 
through the trees.) Ah! yes, but was it the airor the 
trees that made the noise? Why do people fan them- 
selves? (To become cool.) What do we learn when we 
see a person use a fan? (That we can feel the air, though 
we cannot hear it, or see it, or taste it.) 


Experiment 2.—I stand this rather thin book or paper, 
on its edge and give the air in front of the book a smart 
blow with a fan. I don’t hit the book with a fan, you 
see. The book falls over. Why? (Because the air in 
motion pushed against it.) Did you ever see anything like 
that out-doors? (The air blows off our hats.) Yes; 
you have had to run after your hats,when the wind was 
strong enough to take them off. Give me some more ex- 
amples of the force exerted by the air in motion. What 
causes sail-boats and sailing vessels to perform their 
journeys? (The wind moves them). Recently a train of 
cars was blown off the track ; so you see the wind exerts 
a great force when in motion. Give another example. 
(The flagsare blown out by the wind.) A good example. 
(An umbrella was turned wrong side out. What do al 
these show? (That air in motion exerts force.) Yes, a 
tornado is air in motion; so is a cyclone, The great 
waves of the sea are caused by the force the wind ex- 
erts on the water. Give me five more examples to-mor- 
row. ; 

(Here put experiments already given.) 


Experiment 3.—Here is a tumbler or goblet. Is there 
air in it? I suppose there is. I cover it with a card and 





invert it. I now put it in a basin of water and carefully 
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take away the card. If there was air in it, it must be| 
there now. Now press down on the tumbler ; does the 
water go up into the tumbler? (No, only a little.) What 
do we conclude then? (That there is air init.) Yes; 
then is there air in this hat? in that box? in that pail? 
Yes, it is in all places where there is nothing else—unless 
you take it out. 


Experiment 4.—Can I take out the air from this tum- 
bler? See, I pour water in and the air goes out, of course. 
Are you sure of this? 


Experiment 5.—But can I take out the air and leave 

nothing, absolutely? That is not soeasy, but let me try. 
Here is a bottle. (A bottle or flask such as Italian wine 
is imported in must be used, as the ordinary bottle will 
break.) I put some water in it and heat it over a lamp, 
it fills up with what? (Steam.) Yes, what has become 
of the air? (The steam drives it out.) Yes. Wel] now I 
put on a thick mitten and take hold of the flask and 
turn the mouth into the basin of water. What happens? 
(The water goes up into it.) Yes, but what has become 
of the steam? That turned back into water and so you 
see the water in the basin had nothing to stop its going 
up into the flask. 
’ Now if Tcould turn that steam back into water and 
not let the water in the basin go up into the flask, I 
would have an absolutely empty flask. Would I not? 
Now I heat the flask again ; it has a few drops of water 
in it. It is full of steam, again, you see. Now I cork it 
tight and wave it in the air to cool it. The steam has 
turned to water; see the drops on the inside. What 
then occupies the rest of the flask? (It isa vacuum.) 
Yes. Nowif I could put a mouse into that vacuum he 
would die. It would be very hard to do it. 


Experiment 6.—Here is a lamp, and I put my band 
over it. John may feel the heat ; what else do you feel? 
(The air going up.) Can I show this? Here isa thistle 
seed. I hold it overthe lamp. What do yousee? (The 
seed goes up.) What causes it to go up? (The current 
of air.) Yes, that is it. Well, what do we conclude 
then? (That air rises from around heated things.) You 
are sure of this? Well, give me some observations you 
have made of this fact. (Lamp, stove, fireplace.) Those 
are good. Does the air rise above the stove? How 
many have noticed whether this is so or not? Several 
have. What, four have never noticed this very common 
occurrence! John, try the thistle seed over the stove. 
Now, how many have noticed whether the air rises over 
a warm stove? (All.) 


Experiment 7.—What did the last experiment teach 
us? (That air rises from hot things.) Well, James has 
a neat experiment to show you ; he is to make the exper- 
iment, and you are to give the reasons, the why and the 
wherefore, as we say. (James blowsasoap bubble. He 
should have experimented until he can do it successfully 
and nicely ; a little glycerine in the water helps to ren. 
der the water sticky, so it will hold together.) See, there 
is a beautiful bubble. Now we must not be ashamed to 
study a soap bubble. The great Sir Isaac Newton, one 
of the wisest and best men that ever lived, used to blow 
soap bubbles to study them ; the neighbors, so it is said, 
thought he was crazy. Blow another, James. Mary, 
ask the class a question. (Why does it go up?) A good 
question. (The air is warm inside.) Certainly, the air 
has come from a warm pair of lungs. What did we 
learn in the last lesson? (That air rises from warm 
things.) Yes; but why does it rise? (It is lighter.) 
That is the reason. 

Henry has another illustration. (Henry has a piece of 
tissue paper made into a bag, and holds it over the stove 
or lamp; to the lower corners some strings with little 
sticks are needed to balance and guide the bag.) Why 
does it rise? (The air in it is warm.) 

Experimeut 8.—William has an experiment to make 
watch him carefully. You must give the reasons, re- 
member. (William has an ordinary paper bag ; he fills 
it with air, closes the end, and breaks it with a blow ; a 
loud report is heard.) Well, that is a very pretty exper- 
iment, and the boys like to make it. Why does it make 
such a noise? You donot know? Well, I will tell you. 
It is the movement of the air. You know I can make 
the air move ; I showed you that with a fan. Try it 
with a book. Now if I make it movein regular waves 
it makes a musical sound, as when I sing (sings do), or 
strike a string, or make a bell vibrate (gives example); 
but if I make the air move not in regular waves, then I 
get a noise, (Strikes the table, claps his hands, etc.) 
Now this I cannot experiment on at this time, but I 
want. you to know what makes the noises you hear, and 
whi they differ from musical sounds. You see these 
come from movements in the air. 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE.—III. 


By Supt. WILL S. MonnRoE, Pasadena, Cal. 


There should be a number of lessons on insects ; and, 
so far as is possible, typical insects in the different 
classes should be studied. The beetle that was studied in 
the last article will stand as the type of the sheath- 
winged insects, or coleoptera. It matters little which 
member of the family is studied, only so the study is 
thorough and searching. A chili, for instance, that has 
made the acquaintance of the ground-beetle will feel, 
whenever he finds one of these insects that he is meeting 
an old friend ; and even wien he finds another member 
of the beetle family, he will feel that he is meeting the 
brother or sister of the friend he learned to know asa 
boy in school. 

Butterflies and moths are singularly attractive objects 
of study in the insect world. They are pretty, they are 
curious, and they are numerous. Moreover, squeamish 
children are not afraid to handle them. Begin, if possi- 
ble, with the egg stage, and from thence study up to the 
caterpillar stage, chrysalis stage, and butterfly stage. 
The eggs will be found upon certain food plants, some- 
times singly and sometimes in masses. The children 
should study the graceful forms and delicate markings 
of the eggs under a magnifying glass and write descrip- 
tions and make drawings of the same. 

The eggs of most butterflies, when kept in a warm, 
dry place, will hatch in four or five days, although there 
are some species that require a much longer time. From 
the egg emerges a homely, worm-like creature, with a 
body made up of rings and a head. This is the second, 
or caterpillar, stage of the butterfly. The chief business 
of this creature is to eat, and the children will take great 
delight in bringing him food and observing him dispose 
of the same. They should count the abdominal rings, 
study the mouth-parts, describe the appendages, etc. 
This is the first active stage of the butterfly and it should 
be studied, described, and drawn from the standpoint of 
a living creature. 

Then follows a period of inactivity—the chrysalis 
stage. This period, however, is not without interest. 
Its mode of attachment to some suitable object, by spin- 
ning a loop forthe heavier part of the body, will excite 
the curiosity. And what havewe now? A mere lifeless 
mass, shriveled and motionless. But inside of that 
toughened integument great changes are taking place, 
for soon the encasement is rent and a butterfly emerges. 

This is the fourth and last stage in the transformation 
of the butterfly, changes that cannot but arouse the 
keenest interest of the dullest pupils. This interest may 
and should be utilized as material for written and oral 
language as well as for drawing. Pupils should make 
complete statements of their observations and write 
them out in neatsentences. Drawing should accompany 
the different lessons. 

The butterfly stage may profitably occupy weeks of 
study. The wings, the legs, the feelers, the scales on 
the wings, the large eyes, the food, the habits, and nu- 
merous other matters may be introduced to make more 
complete the study of this form of insect life. A study 
of butterflies will naturally lead to astudy of moths, the 
other class of scaly-winged, or lepidopterous insects. 
This should be a study of comparison. The children 
should be led to see: that in the moths the ends of the 
antennees are not knobbed as in the butterflies ; that 
they slope their wings when they alight and do not hold 
them erect as do the butterflies; that some of the moths 
spin cocoons;—and in other ways make a comparative 
study of the two insects. 


~~ 
a e 


AN UNPARALLELED SIBYLLINE FEAT. 


A SPELLING BAGATELLE. 

A gluttonous sibyl with her glutinous hand compla- 
cently seized a sieve, a phthisicky ichneumon, a notice- 
ably supercilious, irascible, and cynical sergeant, an em- 
barrassed and harassed chrysalis, a shrieking sheik, a 
complaisant proselyte, and an anonymous chrysolite ; 
these all suddenly disappeared down her receptive 
esophagus. She simply said : ‘‘ Pugh! not saccharine.” 
She then transferred a billion of bilious mosquitoes, 
an unsalable bouquet of fuchsias, lilies, dahlias, hya- 
cinths, mulleins, sumachs, and phloxes, a liquefied bdel- 
lium, an indelible defamatory, inflammatory synchron- 
jsm, and a debatable syllogism to the same capacious 
receptacle ; and, peaceably surrendering her daguerreo- 
type to the ecstatic aeronaut, descended with her para. 
chute, a synonym for barouche, and grievously terrified 
the stolid, squalid, yeomanry, already torrefied by the 








heat, 101° Fahrenheit. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increase the genera} 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school. 
room. 








THINK OF YOUR PUPILS. 





Birthdays are remembered in nearly every home, but 
they are seldom noticed in the school. Yet these festi- 
vals may be kept with very little trouble and expense. 

One teacher, who thinks of everything, keeps a ‘‘ birth- 
day book” for her pupils. It is not a handsomely bound 
volume with a quotation from Shakespeare or Emerson 
for every day in the year, but merely a seventy-five cent 
** journal,” 

In it the pupils write their names opposite their birth- 
days, and below these their favorite quotations, either 
prose or poetry. Here are some specimen pages from the 
birthday book: 

July 18.—Marion E, Hart. 


‘*In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle. 
Be a hero in the strife. 
December 3.—James Black. 


‘* Howe’er it be, it seems to me 

Tis only noble to be good ; 

Kinds hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


It would be easy to remember birthdays in other 
ways as well. There might be some extra exercise—a 
half hour’s reading of interesting selection, some sing- 
ing, or a pretty story might be told if the children are 
small. Have it understood that it is in honor of Katie’s 
or Johnnie’s birthday. Besides this a bouquet of flowers 
might be placed on the favored pupil’s desk, or some 
trifling present given, as a pretty card or an inexpensive 
little book. The value of a gift depends upon the spirtt 
in which it is given, not on the gift itself. The cost of 
such remembrances will amount to very little, but they 
will do much to draw teacher and pupils together. 


A GEOGRAPHY GAME, 


Sides are chosen, then one side begins by giving a 
word, say Boston, The one at the head of the other side 
‘‘caps” it by saying New York. (Boston ends with N 
and New York begins with N.) The second pupil on the 
first side says Kingston, while the second pupil from the 
second side calls out New Orleans, and in this way the 
game goes on. If, after the time allowed, a certain 
number of seconds, a pupil fails to give a word it is 
marked as a failure for that side. An umpire should be 
chosen, and an account of the words kept. 


QUOTATIONS. 


The teacher may start the game by giving a quotation ; 
then call on some pupil who must rise and give the au- 
thor. He then gives a quotation, calling upon another 
pupil for the author, and so the quoting and giving au- 
thors goeson. If any one fails to give the right author 
in the time allowed, he must pay a forfeit. The quota- 
tions should be familiar ones, and may be grave or gay, 
long or short. The game will be instructive, for it will 
set pupils to learning quotations, and many gems will be 
remembered. 

THE BIOGRAPHY GAME. 


The pupils write the names of famous men or women 
on pa putting their own names below, and then put 
the cards in abox. ‘‘Sides” are chosen, as in the geog- 
raphy game, and the first pupil on one side draws a card 
from the box and the name. The first pupil of the 
other side is expected to tell some facts about the person 
named. If heis unable to do so it isa failure for his 
side. This method will teach the pupils much about 
people, and awake an interest in the study of biography. 





HAVING noticed a request for some game to be ene 
on rainy days, I send this as one I have found very 
amusing. It is called the ‘‘Apple Game.” Apples are 
obtained and placed on the floor about a foot a in 
two rows three or four feet apart down the middle of 
the open —_ in front of the desk. Two plates are put 
at one end and two silver tea-spoons in the ds of the 
two who are to play the game. Each of the two will 
begin by taking up the one farthest from the plate on 
the spoon, using only one hand, and ear it upon 
the plate at his end of the row. Then the next must be 
taken up and deposited in like manner, and so on to the 
last. The one who gathers all his first ‘‘ beats.” The 
fun of the play isin playing it. It takes some skill to 
an apple on a teaspoon and run ten or fifteen 
etn eonionnatnatiothaet it. The sympa- 
thetic on-lookers have lots of ing to do. aha ' 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our TiMEs, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


NOVEMBER 24.—Violent gale in the English channel.—Princess 
Wilhelmina declared queen of the Netherlands.—Post offices 
established on the German mail steamers, so as to have the mail 
sorted while in transit. 


NOVEMBER 25.—The Barings reorganized.—Death of Benjamin 
P. Shillaber, known as a writer as “* Mrs. Partington.” 

NOVEMBER 27.—Brazilian warships at New York.—Belgium pro. 
poses to extend the suffrage. 

NoVEMBER 28.—Many fishing vessels wreckei off Ofoten, on the 
Norwegian coast. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Secretary Tracy in his report urges the neces- 
sity of more vessels, and says that New York and other seaports 
are defenceless. 





THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


A superintendent of a factory once said that ‘‘ business 
firms are like a cob-house —they lean so on one another that 
if you knock one out the whole will fall.”” This was well 
illustrated in the financial world a few days ago. The 
great banking house of the Barings got into difficulty. 
London bankers saw that the disaster would be widespread 
should this house fail, and it was arranged that the Bank 
of England should guarantee the obligations of the Barings 
for $65,000,000, and that the great private banks should 
guarantee the Bank of Engiand against loss to the extent 
of $20,000,000. The great loan to the bank of England was 
secured by transferring the assets of the Barings with the 
understanding that they should not be forced upon the 
market, but sold within the next three years. The bank of 
England borrowed a large sum of the bank of France to 
carry out its agreement with the Barings, and also of the 
Imperial bank of Germany. Had the Barings failed the 
wave of disaster would probably have been felt in every 
part of the world. Another case in point is that of the 
bank of North America of New York that was for a time 
unable to pay because of the failure of a large borrower. 
The other New York banks helped it out of the trouble and 
that not only increased confidence in all banks, but 
saved dozens of business houses from failure. Those who 
were hurt the worst were the stock gamblers—who will not 
have very widespread sympathy. 


NATIONS THAT OWN THE DARK CONTINENT. 


A few statistics may give an idea of the great political 
changes that have taken place in Africa during the past 
fifteen years. In 1876 Portugal was the largest landholder 
in Africa, possessing Madeira, Cape Verd, St. Thome, and 
Principe islands, besides 310,000 square miles in Angola, 
and 300,000 miles in Mozambique. Great Brita‘n now offers 
her 2,316 square miles in Guiana and the Bissagos islands, 
and over 160,000 additional in Angola, raising the total to 
about 770,000. France had in 1876, Algeria, Senegambia, Ga- 
boon, and some islands—283,450 square miles in all. Since 
then she has added territory to all the three first named, and 
acquired Tunis, Madagascar, Sahara, a great part of western 
Soudan, and astrip of the Gold coast, making in all 2,300,248 
miles—a territory two-thirds as large as the United States, 
England’s possessions in 1876 comprised only 279,165 square 
miles, including Cape Colony and its dependencies, Natal 
the West Coast colonies, and Mauritius. Since that time 
she has added large territories to the West Coast colonies 
and to Cape Colony, created the Royal Niger company, and 
the South Africa company, and has acquired Zanzibar, 
Socotra, and the Somali coast region, bringing her total up 
to 1,909,445 square miles. Egypt, virtually a British pro- 
tectorate, makes 1,400,000 more, giving Great Britain more 
than one-third of the continent. 

Germany, that did not have an inch of ground in Africa 
in 1876, now has 7,720 square miles in Togoland ; 193,000 in 
the Cameroons ; 385,000 in Southwest Africa; and 450,000 
in East Africa. The Congo Free State has 800,000 square 
miles; if Luna is annexed, 1,000,000. In 1876 Ituly hada 
station at Assab on the Red sea; now she has 360,000 square 
miles, of which 305,000 are in Abyssinia, Shoa, and Kaffa. 
She will probably soon acquire Tripoli. Spain had in 1876 
patches on the seacoast of Morocco, the Canaries, Fernando 
Po and Annabon, Corsico, and Elobey islands, and Mundi 
territory, amounting only to 3,660 square miles. Now she 
claims the whole coast from Cape Blanco to Cape Bojador, 
besides an enlargement of the Mundi district, and also has 
made treaties by which she brings her total up to 220,000 
square miles. Spain claims the right to annex Morocco, 
but France will probably dispute this. There are only 
2,000,000 square miles left to be divided, and probably in 
fifty years there will not be an independent native state in 
Africa, 





DEATH OF HOLLAND’s KING.—A royal message announ- 
cing the death of the king and the accession to the throne 
of Princess Wilhelmina was read in parliament. In his 
address to that body, the president said the late king had 
maintained the constitutional rights and liberties of the 
people. What part had the people of Holland in settling 
America ? 








MORE TROUBLE IN ARGENTINE.—The premium on gold 
arose in Buenos Ayres, in one day, from 225 to 250. There 
was a financial crisis in that city. A tumult arose which 
was quelled by the police. President Pellegrini forbade 
the publication of the official report of the premium on 
gold. What is a “ premium on gold” ? 





STEAMERS ON THE VICTORIA NYANZA.—A German 
steamer, the Wissmann, has been sent to Africa for use on 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. Another will be added and the 
British also will probably soon havea steamer on that lake, 
among whose stormy waters Stanley and other travelers 
had such exciting and dangerous experiences in their frail 
little boats. What do you know of Lake Victoria Nyanza ? 





MEETINGS IN JAPAX.—According to a new law, public 
meetings may be held on forty-eight hours’ notice instead 
of three days. The a and residences of the speakers 
must be given. None can hold meetings except adult male 
Japanese having public rights. Soldiers, sailors, govern- 
ment instructors, students, infants, or women may not 
attend. No foreigners can speak at them, and no assembly 
can be held in the open air. No women can belong to 
political parties. How is Japan governed? For what are 
the people noted ? 


ARAB TROopPs.—Turkey notified the chiefs of the various 
Arab tribes that the government would form a corps of 
irregular troops to act with the regulars. The chiefs were 
ordered to provide men and horses. The rumor, springing 
from this order, that Turkey will go to war with some for- 
eign power isdenied. Of what branch of the human family 
are the Turks ? 


CHINAMEN IN AUSTRALIA.—Chinese keep on going to 
Australia in spite of the $100 tax on each one who enters. 
There are 4,000 more of them there to-day than ten years 
ago. In Australia there are 40,000 Chinese, and 47,000 in 
Tasmania and New Zealand. What are the differences 
between Chinese and Caucasians ? 





TROUBLE BETWEEN BRAZIL AND COLOMBIA.—Notice has 
been given by Colombia that the raids of lawless Brazilians 
on her southern border must be stopped. The minister 
says that the deeds done by pirates there ‘“‘ would shock 
the savages in mid-Africa,”’ and that Colombia must have 
pay for the damage already committed. 

MEDALS FOR LIFE SAVERS.—Secretary Windom sent 
seven gold medals to Evanston, Ill., to be given to men in 
the life-saving service for heroic deeds at the wreck of the 
steamer Calumet on Lake Michigan, Nov. 28, 1889. The 
life-boat was launched from the shore in the face of numer- 
ous perils, and every soul on bosrd the ship was saved. 
Mention some instances of heroism in saving life at sea. 


THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT MEETS.—The Queen in her 
speech said that the settlement of the boundary between 
British territory and Italy’s protectorate in Abyssinia was 
about to be made. Negotiations regarding the Newfound- 
land fishery question are in progress. The general condi- 
tion of Ireland has improved, but there is distress in the 
western counties on account of the failure of the potato 
crop. It was further added that there were great hopes of 
the settlement of the Behring sea question. How does 
parliament differ from the U. S. congress ? 


EMIN’s MOVEMENTS.—The last report from Emin stated 
that he intended to go to Lake Tanganyika from Tabora. 
The populous eastern shore of the lake is now in Germany’s 
domain, and Emin’s object is to assert that country’s 
authority over that region and especially over Ujiji, the 
best known trading center there. He will also go north to 
discover the resources of the unknown territory between 
that lake and Muta Nzige, which is now a part of the Ger- 
man possessions. 

AN EXPEDITION AGAINST BIHE.—A force of 1,500 men, 
consisting of Portugese, Boers, and natives, under com- 
mand of Capt. Arthur de Paive,a Portugese, has been sent 
against the king of Bihe. These natives occupy a fertile 
and healthy plateau bordering on Angola. Some time ago 
the king, fearing that the Portugese were about to take 
his land from him, drove them out, and this armed force 
is sent against him for revenge. The Biheans are brave, 
hardy, and intelligent, but it looks as though they would 
have to succumb to the superior power of their foes. What 
portion of Africa is table land ? 





THE MAHDI’s FOWER WANING.—Reporits from Egyptian 
Soudan say that hundreds of the soldiers of Khalifa Ab- 
dullah, the Mahdi’s successor, have deserted him. Abdul- 
lah is in constant fear, both of treachery at home and of an 
attack from Sheik Senoussi, the great religious leader 
from the Sahara. Meanwhile there is a famine in the 
Soudan, dog meat selling at a great price at Omdurman. 
Abdullah’s lieutenants are forming petty sovereignties, 
one seizing Berber and another Dongola. Egyptian Sou- 
dan will soon be open to the rest of the world. Who was 
Gordon, and what did he do? 


NIHILISTs IN FRANCE.—The French police are trying to 
drive out the Russian Nihilists who have taken refuge in 
that country. This action is the result of the recent 
shooting of a famous Russian. 





THE SOURCES OF THE ConGo.—It is expected that the 
expedition of 350 men now marching toward the head 
waters of the Congo river will decide definitely what are 
the sources of that great river. When they get to the 
Lomani branch, they will go to the southeast through a 
country no white man has visited. First they will go to 
Lake Landji, where it is supposed all the Congo’s sources 
are gathered, both those coming from the south, and those 
from Lake Tanganyika. The expedition will then try to 
explore the Katanga region to the south-west, a country 
so elevated that ice now and then forms in the streams. 





COAL IN AFRICA.—Not long ago South Africa had to 
import all the coal she used, but now she mines all the 
coal she wishes for her own use and exports the surplus. 
The reason is that the coal fields of Natal have increased 
their output to a remarkable degree. The railroad mana. 
gers say they are saving $250,000 a year by using coal that 
is produced at home. 





IMPROVED DIVING APPARATUS.—A French engineer 
affixes a powerful glow lamp on top of the diver’s helmet 
in place of the heavy electric hand-lamp hitherto used. 
The diver thus has both hands free to work with. The 
lamp is connected by a conductor with a battery, either on 
board the ship or on shore. The upper part of the collar of 
the india-rubber dress is gripped in between the lower rim 
of the helmet and the upper rim of the breastplate. 





FAILURE OF ANOTHER CANAL SCHEME.—De Lesseps’ 
success in pushing the Suez canalto completion gave the 
French people unbounded faith in his engineering ability, 
but his Panama scheme, and also a still more recent one, 
are failures. It was thought by DeLesseps that a canal 
could be built through the isthmus of Cabes on the south. 
east coast of Tunis. This would admit the waters of the 
Mediterranean into the basin of the salt lakes that stretch 
along below the level of that sea for 235 miles. It was 
thought an inland sea would thus be formed by which ves- 
sels might penetrate the Sahara. The isthmus of Cabes, 
however, has been found to be solid rock instead of sand, 
as was supposed, thus presenting obstacles that cannot 
easily be overcome. 


CrossiInc AFRICA.—The earliest record of a journey 
across Africa, is that of a Portugese, who took from 1802 to 
1811 to perform the feat. Dr. Livingstone crossed the conti- 
nent in 1854, and Lieut. Cameron and Mr. Stanley in 1874. 
Lieut. Wissmann took two years to cross, from 1882 to 1884. 
The quickest time was made by the Swedish Lieut. Gleer- 
up who recently crossed from Stanley Falls to Bagamoyo 
in six months. 


REMARKABLE BLIND PEOPLE.--A visitor to Mononga- 
hela county, W. Va., tells some wonderful things about a 
family of blind people who live near Pone Town. The 
members of the family who are blind are one brother and 
three sisters. The brother, it is said, can tell the color and 
breed of a horse or acow by feeling its hair; can tell the 
size and complexion of a man after he has talked to him a 
few minutes, describe his features quite accurately, and 
tell his age. This man was born blind, but he works on 
his farm much the same as if he could see, and even drives 
to mill with his grain, a distance of about a mile. His sis- 
ters do their household duties—sewing, cooking, baking, 
washing dishes, spinning—much as other women do, It is 
stated that these facts can be proved by hundreds of peo- 
plein Morgantown, Fairmount, Mannington, and other 
places. 





THE UNITED STATES Pays Its DesTs.—There are some 
elequent figures which cannot be repeated too often, and 
which men are too apt to ferget. The fashion which this 
great land has paid its debts, while others have increased 
theirs, is one of them. On August 31, 1865, the public debt 
was $2,755,995,275, and the interest $151,832,051; now it is 
$765,273,750, with an annual interest of $36,000,000, - 

THE UNION JACK.—The secretary of the navy has issued 
an order that the Union Jack hereafter shall contain forty- 
three stars on the usual blue field, in order to conform to 
the law requiring five stars to be added for the five states 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
and Idaho. The star for Wyoming will be added July 4, 
1891. The Union Jack 1s a flag peculiar to vessels only. It 
is a square piece of blue bunting, studded with white stars, 
representing the different states of the Union. Men-of-war 
do not usually display their Jack at home, but in foreign 
ports it is deemed essential as the national ensign, and is 
always seen. 

PNEUMATIC TUBES.—It is proposed to send packages from 
New York to Philadelphia by pneumatic tubes. The 
tubes, which will be laid underground, will be made of 
copper, two feet in diameter, with switches for way sta- 
tions, and provided with cars which will be propelled, it is 
expected, at the rate of four miles a minute, the problem 
of stopping the same being solved by compressed air. A 
section will be soon constructed between Newark and Jer- 





sey City. Explain the principle of sending packages 
through pneumatic tubes. 
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__ CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upop 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. . 








MAKE YOUR INFLUENCE FELT. 

THE SCHOOL JoURNAL of October 18 is before me. It 
seems to me to be a superior number. The editorial en- 
dorsing the methods of physical training in the Oswego 
normal school has the right ring. The second editorial 
states an important truth when it says that teachers 
have something to do besides teaching. This is a truth 
that needs to be emphasized, and THE JOURNAL does 
it persistently. We do an injustice to ourselves, to our 
profession, and to the public when we fail to make our 
infinence felt outside of the mere routine of school-room 
work. It is well to be absorbed with our teaching. It is 
well to be enthusiastic in our devotion to professional 
reading and observation, and to teachers’ associations; 
but if we have no interest outside of these we are likely to 
become narrow in thought, speech, and sympathy. 

Paris. G. P. COLER. 





GENUINE SYMPATHY. 

I have found in the editor an unknown friend, a genuine 
sympathizer. Certainly the editor must have been at 
some time a country district school teacher. I wrote 
almost in desperation. My patrons seemed satisfied, but I 
was not. I was forced into school work and I have not 
now the time nor the money to fit myself for my duties. 

If I had timeand money I would take a thorough kinder- 
garten course. I think that the foundation is the chief 
thing. 

Then there is no home influence here to supplement my 
work in the school. I will tell you a pathetic little inci- 
dent that occurred. I open my day with prayers from the 
Episcopal service, (though myself a Methodist). One day, 
a little girl was leaning against my knee at recess, and I 
said to her: ‘‘ Cora, do you say your prayers at night before 
going to bed »” The child looked at me in surprise and 
answered: ‘‘ Why! Mrs. H., I hain’t got no book !’? Poor 
little thing! I have no idea she had ever heard a prayer 
vefore. 

I intend taking THe TEACHERS’ PROFESSION again and 
perhaps TREASURE-TROVE, in addition to THE JOURNAL. 

S. E. H. 


WRITING FROM DICYATION. 

I was interested in the report, in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
of November 1, of the work done by some pupils in a 
school in New London county, Conn. I tried the same 
sentence in our first intermediate school with pupils whose 
ages are from eight to twelve years, and who have been in 
school four and five years. The trial was made without 
the slightest hint of preparation on the part of the teacher, 
and was made as fair as possible. 

The teacher dictated the sentence to thirty-six pupils 
with the following result, which is quite a contrast to that 
obtained in the trial reported November 1. 

Three wrote and punctuated the sentence correctly in 
every way. Twenty wrote the sentence correctly, but 
made errors in punctuation, eight of the twenty putting a 
period in place of the question mark at the close. Twelve 
misspelled the word scholar, one the word better, and one 
the word which. No other words were misspelled. Not 
one of the thirty-six failed to begin the sentence with a 
capital letter, or to use a capital J. One used a small j, 
and one other meant his j for a capital, but did not succeed 
very well, although no one could call the character a 
small j. Prin. W. C. TIFFT. 

Poultney, Vt. 


LECTURES TO NURSERY MAIDS. 

In the June 28 number of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, I notice a 
criticism on my giving a reward of merit to some nursery 
maids for regular attendance at my lectures on the 
“Care of YoungChildren.” You ask if that is in harmony 
with kindergarten principles. It is not a kindergarteao 
which these girls (over 16 years of age) attend. If we have 
to choose the least of two evils, which is the least? Shall 
the light we have to give shine upon deserted paths (empty 
seats) and the future nurse or motber go on abusing, mis- 
understanding, misdirecting the poor little ones, whom 
they have to take care of, or shall we allow the selfish igno- 
rant girl to see the holy mission of nurse or mother in a 
new and very different light, as they invariably do at the 
end of the course, by offering them a reward of merit for 
regular attendance ? The girls who come to my lectures 
are from the lower walks of life. Nursery maids’ training 
schools are being opened in Buffalo, Chicago, San Frau- 
cisco, Boston, and no doubt in New York also. I first gave 
these lessons to mothers in the year 1876, and had a fee of 
$5.00 where they could afford to pay. In 1883 I began to 
advertise for nursery maids to attend, free of charge, with 
promises of finding positions for them, if they were quali- 
fied. I await your advice in regard to attracting the nurs- 
ery maids and others without rewards. : 

Washington, D. C. Mrs. LOUISE POLLOCK. 

A veteran teacher like Mrs. Pollock needs no instruction 
in this matter. In her catalogue are these golden words: 

“We have no faithin the system of prizes, for, while we 
admit its tendency to stimulate to greater intellectual exer- 
tion and ambition to excel, we are fully aware of its ten- 
dency to excite competition, rivalry, and envy. Those 
naturally gifted receive the additional gift of prizes, and 
those who are slow or easily embarrassed are humiliated or 


discouraged. We prefer to make learning pleasant to all 
. 





and inspire the spirit of helping each other, rather than 
that of emulation in our schools.” 

If offering lectures free to these nursery maids will 
not bring them, then address the public so that none but 
trained maids will be employed. 


T have a school of small German children and they must hear a 
word pronounced again and again before they can remember it 
It is the same with all new words. Please queaest some way iv 
THE JOURNAL to avoid telling them words while they prepare the 


| b 
“Towa. A. L. W. 
Let an older pupil relieve you by pronouncing words to 


them; put upa screen or curtain and let them work be- 
hind it. 





The following sentences made by twoof my pupils contain all 
the k tters of the alphabet : 

Senator J, X. Quincy and Chas Z. Kennody, after wrestling 
with a problem nearly six hours vetoed the bill. 


“Tsn’t it queer,” said Poily Brighary “that active Jakey was so 
full of extreme zeal?” 


Taylor, Oregon. Mrs. ADDIE BABCOCK. 
Evidently those Oregon teachers have bright pupils. 


What is the precise nature of the work of a mechanical engir - 
eer? Is it work that could be pertormed by a man who hrs 
worked in a shop and has a general education. Does mechanical 
engineering or civil engineering offer the better chance for posi- 
tion and pay ? E. F. 


Designing is the principal field of the mechanical engin- 
eer. This requires a technical education in the principles 
of mechanics, skill as a draughtsman, and training in shop 
work. Shop experience is a necessity. The civil engineer 
requires a higher education in the mathematical and 
mechanical relations of the forces. Both demand consider- 
able study, say a three years’ course atleast. Yet a man 
with a good general education may become quite a success- 
ful engineer (if he is smart), without going to a school—we 
judge by reading a letter from a teacher who went to Mon- 
tana four years ago and who is now acivil engineer on a 
railroad, at $150 per month. He studied in books and got 
another engineer to aid him; then he began by carrying the 
chain, and spent some time in observing, studying, and 
thinking, in the meantime saving his money and buying a 
transit. We cannot advise whether E. F. should give up 
teaching or not. 

I have noticed that a good deal has been said lately about the 
production of aluminium; please explain it to a teacher who has 
a curious class. 

Grand Rapids. R. L. F. 

There are several methods; this is considered the best: 
Fluor spar is used. Alum is put with fluor spar and heated 
(alum contains alumina, with sulphuric acid—this last 
must be got rid of),and soa fluoride of aluminium is got- 
(Instead of sulphuric acid we have fuoric acid and alum- 
inium--now we must get rid of the fluoric acid.) This 
fluoride of aluminium is mixed with cryolite (this isa fluor- 
ide of aluminium and sodium found in Greenland), and 
then pure sodium added—the result is a lump of pure alum- 
inium. Now all this will be obscure to most boys, but you 
can give the idea that the sulphuric acid must be replaced 
by fluoric acid and that got rid of by putting in a lump 
of pure sodium. 

Please advise me what to do witb a pupil who does not attend 
school regularly. Sometimes he attends half a day in a week. 
sometimes 2 ur 3days; but wishes to keep with the class ? 

Oregon. 

That he wishes to keep with the class is a good sign. 
Discuss this before the school when he is present, and give 
incidents where pupils have failed for want of regular 
attendance. Find out the cause of the absence. Let the 
parents know ; a great deal is lost by not conferring with 
parents. A teacher once saw the parents in such a case, 
and the father brought the boy to school himself. 


What are the capitals of the six new states? Cc. D.B. 

On consulting two good atlases and a cyclopedia, we find 
the following capitals: Montana, Helena (formerly Vir- 
ginia City); Idaho, Boise City; Washington, Olympia: 
Wyoming, Cheyenne City. Bismarck, formerly the capita] 
of Dakota, after the division, became the capital of North 
Dakota. South Dakota took a vote on the question of cap- 
ital, several towns being candidates, and Pierre won. 


One of my pupils asked why sixty seconds make a minute, and I 
could not give an answer. R. E. G. 
Max Muller says that in Babylon there existed the sexa- 
gesimal system, which counted by sixties. It was a good 
selection, for there is no number which has so many divis- 
ors as 60; it being divided without a remainder by 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 10, 12, 15, 20, and 30. The Babylonians divided the 
sun’s daily journey into 24 parasangs; each parasang or 
hour was subdivided into 60 minutes. This system was 


philosopher, who lived about 150 B. C., introduced the 
Babylonian hour into Europe. Ptolemy, who wrote about 
140 A. D., gave still wider currency to the Babylonian way 
of reckoning time, and it has been followed ever since. 


My class was much interested in discussing the saltness of the 
ocean ; a boy brought in this cutting from a newspaper ; can it be 


true? “Ifa box six feet deep were filled with sea water and 
allowed to eva 





rate under the sun, there would be two inches of 
salt on the bottom. Taking the average depth of the ocean to be 
three miles, there would be a laye 


r of pure salt 230 feet thick on 
the bed of the Atlantic.” F. C. 
This is a little higher than the average per cent. given, 
which is 12 per cent.—this is 14 per cent. The sea contains 
a vast amount of salt. 


handed on to the Greeks, and Hipparchus, the great Greek. 
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STATE ASSOCIATIONS FOR M1D-WINTER, 
1890 AND 1891. 








| Will subscribers please aid us in making this list complete ? | 

Colorado.—Dec. 30, at Denver. 

California. —Last week in December, at San Diego. James G. 
Kennedy, Pres’t; Miss Mary E. Morrison, Sec’y. 

Mlinois.—Dec. 29, at Springfield. P. R. Walker, Rockford, 
Pres’t; J. M. Bowlly, Litchfield, Sec’y. 

Indiana.—Dec. 29, at Indianapolis. W. W. Parson of Terre 
Haute, Pres’t; Anna M. Lemon, Bloomington, Sec’y. 

lowa.—WDec. 30-31, and Jan. 1, at Des Moines. James McNaugh- 
ton, Council Bluffa, Pres’t; E. J. Esgate, Marion, Sec’y. 

Kansas.—Dec. 29, at Topeka. D. E. Sanders, Ft. Scott, Pres’t ; 
8. D. Hoaglin, Holton, Sec’y. 

Michigan.—Dec. 22 to 24 at Grand Rapids. J. J. Plowman, White 
Pigeon, Pres’t; D. A. Hammond, Charlotte, Sec’y. 

Minnesota.—December———. L. C. Lord, Morehead, Pres’t; Miss 
L. Leavens, Sec’y. 

Maine.—January 1-3, at Augusta. 

Mississippi.—Decemver 23, at Jackson. J. J. Deupree, of Clinton, 
Pres’t: J. J. Wooten, Oxford, Sec’y. 

North-east Missouri Association, at Hannibal, Dec. 26-31. David 
Gentry, Pres. 

Nebraska.— Dec. 31 at Lincoln. Isaac Walker, Pembrook, Sec'y. 

North Dakota.—-Dec. 30-31, at Fargo. M. A. Shirley, Pres't : 
W. M. House, Sec’y. 

South Dakota.—Dec. 29, at Sioux Falls. H. E. Kratz, Vermillion, 
Pres't. 

Washington.—Dec. 31, at Spokane Falls. W.H. Heiney, Pres’t. 

Wisconsin.— December. L .D. Harvery, Oshkosh, Pres’t ; W. J. 
Desmond, Milwaukee, Sec’y. 





MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL. 


Thissubject was debated by aconference of Protestant 
clergymen in the rooms of the university of the city of 
New York, Nov. 18. Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby presided. 
William Allen Butler read a paper on the ‘‘ Relation of 
the Constitution to Moral Education:” 


* But the question is, what does the constitution and law author- 
ize and permit? I think the ultimate decision must be in favor 
of the use of the Bible in the schools and of the inculcation of the 
morals which it teaches. a 

“ Our pnblic schools are a part of the general system of govern- 
ment in this state, and their management constitutes a depart- 
ment which must be administered in the same manner as every 
other department of the government, in view of the constitution 
and the law of the land governing all the relations of the people 
to each other as members of society. 

“ There 1s nothing in the constitution or laws of this state which 
prevents such a recognition or which debars the Department of 
Public Instruction from giving it practical effect in the daily 
exercise of the schools so far as to sanction the reading of the 
Scriptures without note or comment, tre use of the Lord's Prayer, 
and, under proper safeguards, the inculcation, without admix- 
ture of human doctrine, of Christian morals, i. ¢., the precepts of 
the Decalogue as perpetuated by Christianity. 

“On the plainest principles of public policy in astate thus main- 
taining and enforcing the Christian rehgion as a part of its cus- 
tomary and declared legal organization, public instruction ought 
to be Christian and the Christian religion should be recognized and 
made manifest not by way of doctrine deduced from its Scrip- 
tures or interpretation of their meaning,but in attestation of the 
fact of its supremacy as a constituent part of the law of the 
land. 

“ The legal status of the public schools in this state therefore 
includes the existing and controlling power of the Christian reli- 
gion, not asa doctrine, but as a fact. 

“If the views above expressed are correct, the question to which 
they relate may properly be answered by the statement that the 
constitution and law of this state authorize religious teaching in 
the public schools, so far as to secure a recognition in the admin- 
istration of that part of the state government to which the care 
ot the schools is confided, of the Christian religion as revealed in 
the Holy Scriptures, as part of the actual law of the land, binding 
upon all our citizens. 

“ This will warrant the reading of the Scriptures without note 
and comment, the use of the Lord’s Prayer, and such inculca- 
tion of Christian morals, free from any instruction as to religious 
doctrines or opinions as shall serve to impress upon the minds of 
the pupils the difference between nght and wrong in human con 
duct and affairs, and the rules which should govern the dealings 
and intercourse of men in a community where the Christian reli- 
gion is a constituent part of the established law.” 

“What does expediency dictate as to any religious exercises in 
public schools?” was discussed by the Rev. Lewis Francis. He 
said that it certainly was not expedient 10 attempt to force into 
the public school system any system of religious instruction that 
would antagonize such classes of Americans as did not entertain 
orthodox ideas. The Romanists and the Hebrews were partners 
in the public schools. Their children were entitled to the benefits 
of them and without the liability of having changed their faith in 
the religion of their fathers. There were great truths common to 
all religions, and if these could be united into a system of public 
instruction agreeable to all 1t would be well. Such a system 
should, however, partake in no sense of the nature of worship 
but simply be calculated to inculcate in the youthful mind a 
sense of obligation to God, such as all religions recognize. 

The Rev. B. B. Tyler took the ground that religious exercises in 
the public schools were absolutely inexpedient. It bad been his 
experience that where the Bible was read in schools it was done 
in a perfunctory way which did no good, and probably harm, for 
scholars came to regard it as an interrupticn to the work of tte 
school. Chancellor McCracken, of the university, said that his 
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experience led him to take a different view. The Rev. Dr. A. G. 
Vermyle said that without the Bible no moral instruction could be 
given. 

The Rev. Arthur Brooks argued against religious exercises. To 
introduce religion into public education means to divide the school 
funds. It would be putting into the hands of the Romapists the 
weapon by which they wish to accomplish such a division. “It must 
be through our teachers that morality and religion must be incul- 
cated in the schools, through their personality. It has been said 
that if our forefathers could come back to earth and find us with- 
out religion in our schools, they would call us degenerate sons. 
Well, I think the dear old gentlemen would be wrong. Weare a 
more moral people in our day than they were in theirs, and 1t is 
largely due to the influence of our public schools. It was the in- 
fluence of our public schools that prepared us to abolish slavery, 
as much as anything else. There is an element of true public 
morality in our schools that does not belong to any church. We 
need not fear for the future of our country so long as that exists. 
I would like to see that element of morality coupled with a deep 
appreciation of rehgious truths, but under the conditions God has 
placed about us it is not possible. The public schools are doing 
their work and doing it well.’ 

The Rev. J. C. R. Milligan, D.D., was in favor of religious train- 
ing in the schools. “In our free country movements not sup- 
ported by a high moral conviction of the majorty of the people 
must fail. As matters now stand the pulpit and the press can 
only agitate this question. Expediency now dictates that we must 
content ourselves with educational effort. It is the duty of the 
state to teach those great truths which it has embodied in the 
law.” 

The Rev.S8. L. Beiler,of Brooklyn, said that theoretical ethics 
could be taught, but not true morality nor religion. He did not 
think the public schools were godless. Outside of the church he 
believed them to be the greatest mural influence in the country. 
He thought, however, that the lessons of history should teach this 
government to include in the system of public teaching, high 
Christian morality, as laid down inthe Bible, for its own protec- 
tion. 

The Rev. W. H. Ward, editor of the Independent, said: “ The 
American people will not trust the state to teach religion. Now, 
morals and religion are two different things. We have abundant 
examples of men who are very religious after a fashion, and very 
immoral, and of men who are very moral and without religion. 
It is best that the two should be together, but it is not escential. 

“The proper province of public schools 1s to teach secular 
learning. If it does more, if it gives moral instruction, then it 
must be as an incidental. Yet it is impossible for the public 
schools not to teach morality. All the scholar’s faults that come 

to the eye of the teacher interfere with the discipline of the school 
and are corrected. This teaches the child the value of discipline 
and attention to duty. It would be impossible for a school, 
taught by the devil himself,if it were a good school, not to give 
some moral instruction. There is no question whether morals 
should be taught. They cannot help being taught by the very 
system. Moral instruction in our public schools must come as the 
result of intellectual training. Our schools are nurseries of good 
morals, and, to a certain extent, nurseries of religion. We have 
noright to teach morals in the publicschools for the purpose of 
teaching religion. Morals do not depend on God. Morals would 
exist if there were no God. Good order compels morality. The 
public schools have no more to do with religion than the courts 
have.” 

THE meeting of the Central Ohio teachers’ association 
at Springfield Nov. 14and 15 was largely attended. Over 
600 teachers and educators were present. Columbus 
sent the, largest delegation numbering, 225. A special 
train was chartered for the trip. Dayton came second 
with 100. The visitors were met at the station by Super- 
intendent Taylor, Messrs. Bell and McGrew of the teach- 
ers committee of the school-board, and an organized 
escort of thirty lads under the marshal-ship of Clinton 
Taylor in charge of Miss Beile Knott. The morning was 
spent in visiting the various buildings and examining the 
school work. 

President-elect A. N. Ozias, of Columbus, in his inaug- 
ural address said : 

“The question migbt be stated ; First, Why is it that so many of 
our pupils are indifferent to their schoo] duties, and do not accom- 
plish the work nor receive the trainmg that the schools should 
give, and second, what can be done to remedy the defect? The 
problem that confronts the schools is, then, a double problem, it 
1s not merely to develop the mental faculties but to institute 
habits of industry and perseverance. That half of the pupils of our 
higher grades lack habits of industry and perseverance, which 
shows that there is something lacking. The influence of a live 
teacher, a careful selection of courses of study particularly in 
high schools fully adopted to the varied wants of the pupils are 
needed.’ 

Prof. E. M. Van Cleave, of South Charleston, and 
Miss Kate Slaght, of Dayton, discussed at some length, 
the question ‘‘ How shall we cultivate in children a taste 
for good reading?” It was declared that teachers need; 
broad culture ; material of the right sort must be used 
the choice collecticns of literary gems must be laid aside 
and whole pieces of good literature used. More atten- 
tion must be given to reading, and less attention to 
memorizing unintelligible names and ideas. The Ohio 
compulsory law was approved. The officers chosen were 
as follows: President, C. L. Van Cleve, of Troy ; vice 
president, Miss Anna M. Torrence, Clifton ; second vice 
president, Miss Hannah E. Piece, Delaware; secretary, 
W. W. Donham, Forgy ; executive committee, J. C. 
Hanna, Columbus, A. J. Willoughby, Dayton, A. E. 
Taylor, Springfield. 


The next meeting will be held at Dayton. Other val- 





uable papers were read but the above will be of general 
interest. GrorGia HaPLey. 
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The meeting of the normal schcol principals, Oct. 22. 
23, and 24, was characterized by an earnestness of 
thought that gave it importance. In the circular issued 
by Supt. Draper he says with emphasis : 


The normal schools of New York are unexcelled in the country. 
Their equipment and facilities are being continually improved. 
and their energies are being more and more exclusively devoted 
to the technical preparation of teachers. Superintendents and 
commussioncrs will therefore discriminate in making recommen- 
dations. There is room and welcome in the normal schools for the 
graduates of the elementary and secondary schools, and even for 
those who bave made substantial advancement in the elementary 
course without technical graduation, provided they give promise 
of becoming successful teachers, and possess the desire to become 
such; but there is no room for students who have laid no real 
foundation for professional training, and have no well-deter- 
mined purpose about the matter, and no fsir conception of 
the responsibilities and obligations of a teacher's occupation. 

Two different sets of question papers for such examination will 
be forwarded from this department to principals prior to the 
opening of the term. The first set will be used for the examina 
tion of all candidates upon the first or second day of the term. 
Students who attain sixty per cent, in arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography each, and an average of seventy per cent. in the three 
branches may be admitted. Such candidates as fall below an 
average ot seventy per cent. or below sixty per cent. in not 
more than one study and such candidates as were not present at 
the first examination and satisfy the principal that there was suf- 
ficent reason therefor may, in the discretion of the principal, be 
permitted to try an examination, in the branche sin which they 
have not gained the required standing, one week a(ter the first 
examination, upon the second set of question papers, and if upon 
such examination they gain the required standing they may be 
admitted. All others will be refused admission. 


-Principa] E. A. Sheldon advocated banishing the 
elementary English course, and it will not exist after 
1892, The following will be the three COURSES OF STUDY : 


ADVANCED ENGLISH. 
First year. 


First term.—Algebra, geometry, English literature, 
declamations, essays, and select readings. 

Second term.—Rhetoric, general history, trigonometry, perspec- 
tive drawing, chemistry, geometry, declamations, essays, and 
select readings. 


physics, 


Second year 


First term.— Philosophy and history «f education, school ecun- 
ofhy, civil government and schoo! law, methods of teaching the 
elementary English branches, methods of giving object lessons, 
weluding lessons on objects, form, drawing, size. color, place 
weight, sound, animals, plants, human body, moral instruction’ 
general science and common manufactures, orations or essays, 
and select readings. 

Second term.—Mineralogy and geology, astronomy (half term) 
orations or essays and select readings, teaching in school of prac- 
tice, a course of reading connected with professional work. 


CLassicaL COURSE. 


First year. 


First term.—Algebra, geometry, Latin, 
declamations, essays, and select readings. 

Second term.—Latin, general history, rhetoric, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, declamations, essays, and select readings. 


Euglish literature, 


Second year. 
First term.—Latin, Greek, or French or German, physics, 
astronomy (half term), crations or essays, and select readings. 
Second term.—Latin, Greek, or French or German, chemistry, 
mineraloxy and geology, orations or essays, and select readings. 


Third year. - 


First term.—Latin, Greek, or French or German, philosophy 
and bistory of education, civil government and school law, school 
economy, orations or essays, inethods of teaching the elementary 
branches, methods of giving object lessons, including Jessons on 
objects, form, drawing, size, color, place, wewht, sound, animals, 
plants, human body, moral instruction, general science, and com- 
mon manufactures. 

Second term. —Latin, Greek, or French or German, teaching in 
school of practice, orations or essuys, a course of reading con- 
nected with professional work. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

This course includes all the subjects of the advanced English 
course, together with a two years’ course in two of the following 
languages : Latin, Frencb, German, Greek. 

It was voted that the body of principals will hereafter 
be called the ‘‘ Normal Principals’ Council.” The reform 
of English spelling was approved. 





THE Brooklyn Teachers’ Association announces a class 
in physical training, the lessons based on the Ling system, 
and the exercises can be reproduced in any class-room 
without apparatus ; also a class in reading,the lessons 
to include vocal exercises, phonetic spelling, with prac- 
tical drill in reading and how to teach it in any grade. 
Also classes in French and German. 


Tue re-election of Supt. A. B. Poland for a term of 





three years took place at a recent meeting of the Jersey 


— 


City board of education. Members of the board took 
occasion to praise him in high terms for the zeal and 
efficiency he had displayed in his efforts to promote the 
welfare of the public schools. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

THE free lecture course of the University School of 
Pedagogy was begun Oct. 11 by Dr. Thomas Hunter, 
president of the Normal College, of this city. His lecture 
has been published in the /niversity Quarterly. He was 
followed by Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. Both of these 
lectures were delivered in the Asbury Methodist church 
to very large audiences. Since Dr. Crosby's lecture the 
school has been addressed by Rev. Dr. Henry M. Baird, 
on ** The Teaching of History ;" by Prof. J. J. Steven- 
son of the University, in two illustrated lectures on 
** coal; by Prof.W. R. Green, on ‘‘ The Logical Basis of 
Language ;” and by Principal Henry P. O'Neil, on “‘ The 
Training of the Imagination by Means of Geometry.” 
Principal O'Neil delivers his second lecture on this sub- 
ject, illustrated by a class from his school,to-day. It will 
be largely attended,and those wishing to be present must 
go early to secure seats. The next lecture will be given 
Dec. 18, by Principal Wm. M. Jelliffe, on ‘Oral Expres- 
sion.” These lectures are free to all who can find ad- 
mission to the chapel. All these lectures have been 
listened to with much interest. 


THE free night lecture provided by the board of educa- 
tion will prove a success’this year. Dr. H. M. Leipziger, 
the superintendent of lectures,has made a good selection, 
jn the main,of speakers. Profs. Doremus, Grimshaw ,and 
Rees, Messrs. Lincoln and Stoddard, Drs. Newcome and 
Chas. M. Allen, are all attractive speakfrs, 

The free lectures at the College for the Training of 
Teachers, beginning Jan. 13, will be by Prof. Britton, 
Principal Hardy, Hamilton Mabie, Iles, Dr., 
Klemn, Geo. Gunton, and Prof. Jackson. These lectures 
except Dr. Klemn's du rot aim to present educational 
matters, but to give information on topics the speakers 
have especially studied. The free lectures before the 
Pedogagical department of the university began with a 
fine address by Dr. Hunter of the Normal College; he was 
followed by Dr. Baird of the University; and ex-Chancel- 
lor Crosby ; then Principal O'Neil gave a lecture of re- 
markable value. 


George 


THE conference on religious instruction in the public 
schools adopted the following platform of resolutions : 


The commonwealth of N. Y. utterly divorces the church from 
the state; that is, the state dues not attempt directly or indircetly 
to accomplish in any measure approaching entirely the work of 
the church. At the same time it iegally teaches Christian morals 
and legally maintains religious exercisesin any measure that the 
state finds expedient for the purposes of the state. At present 
N. Y. state teaches Christian morals and maintains religious 
exercises in its state university, in the state benevolent and 
reformatory institutions, and in a very large portion of the 
state common and high schools. These facts this conference notes 
with satisfaction :— 

Expediency dictates that the extent to which religious exer- 
cises be maintained in any school be lett to the voice of the con 
stiruency of such school, with strict care that no rights of con- 
science be violated. 

Expediency demands that practical morals be taught in every 
school of the state. To accomplish this our people should see to 
it that the mgbt persons be appointed as orheet officers and as 
school teachers in every county, city, and district of the state. In 
order to effect this, the utter separation of the elect’on of school 
officers from the issues of politics is demanded, and the means ot 
securing this separation must be a subject of earnest considera- 
tion by the general committee. 

‘urther, the preparation of text-books in practical morals 
should be encouraged and the mtroduction of such into our 
schools should be supported. 

Resolved—1. That a general committee of this conference upon 
mora] instruction in public schools be appointed to consist of 
from 11 to 21 members with at least and not more than three mem- 
bers from each religious denomination represented in this confer 
ence, 

Resolved—2. That to the general committee be committed the 
further direction of the movement for the promotion of mora! 
instruction mm the public schools of this state. 

GEO, SHIPMAN Payson, Sec. 





-- 


A Christmas Holiday Tour.to Washington, D. C., 
under the Pennsylvania Railroad Company's 
Personally Conducted System. 


The bustle and excitement which Christmas week carries with 
it makes many feel the need, as the end of the year draws nigh, 
tor some little and needs-be inexpensive recreation. For several 
years past the Pennsyivania Railroad Company has ru; from New 
York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City a series of Chrisimes holiday 
pleasure tours to the national capita), Washington, at this season 
of the year living in an atmosphere of gaiety, and also at a time 
when sight-seeing can be enjoyed thoroughly. This compan 
now announces that from New York, Monday, December 29, 1906, 
a special train of Eastlake coaches will leave for Washbingtoh. 
stopping at Philadelphia for dinner going, and supper returning, 
Tourists will remain in Washington, where special features for 
their entertainment have been provided, until December 31. The 
rate for the round trip, including railroad fare, hotel accommoda 
tions, and all necessary expenses, is but $12.50, covering ttis 
dchgbtful recreative tour of three days. A tourist agent, a cbhanp 
eron, and a § bagsage master will accom pany the pasy- 
— all ~~ - e —_ gtrwaticn, with a descriptive 

nerary, uld apply to W. W. Lord, Jr., tourist ent, S40 
Broadway, New York. = 





The whole system is built up and rejuvenated by the peculiar 





medicine, Hood's Sarssparilla. 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


KNIFE WORK IN THE ScHoot-Room. By George B. 
Kilbon. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Co., 
publishers. 64 pp. 

The necessity for manual training, especially in the 
cities, is now widely recognized. Among the foremost 
in the work is Springfield, Mass. Mr. Kilbon, the prin- 
cipal of the city manual training school there,has spent a 
great deal of time and thought in perfecting the course. 
He is not a mere theorist who sits down in his study and 
reasons out that manual training is all wrong, but one 
who goes into the workshop and tests its usefulness. A 
four years’ course is given for the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. The only cutting tools used are the 
knife and one-eighth inch chisel ; for laving out work a 

uge, try-square, dividers, rule, and pencil, with the 

nife, are employed. There are elemental lessons on the 
use of these tools, and directions on laying out the circle, 
equilateral triangle, octagon, hexagon, pentagon. ellipse, 
clover leaf, crescent, star, arrow, etc. There are also 
directions about making lettersand monograms. Numer- 
ous illustrations help to explain the processes — 

One on that strongly recommends the course here 

given is that the work may be done in the ordinary 

school-room with the pupils sitting at the desks. Teach- 
ers interested in manual training would do well carefully 
to examine this little book. 





MANUAL TRAINING IN EpucaTIon. By C. M. Wood- 

ward, A.B., Ph.D. With Illustrations. The Contem- 

rary Science Series. New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ord, publishers. 8vo. 307 pp. $1.25. 

The author of this volume, who is one of the ablest of 
the friends of manual training, confesses that he was 
troubled with an abundance of materia] in its prepara- 
tion. That is @ good complaint to make, and as a 
result we have pA. that is crammed full of thought 
and the results of practical experience. Three years ago 
Prof. Woodward wrote a book entitled, ‘‘The Manual 
Training School; Its Aims, Methods, and Results.” 
Since then the subject has grown astonishingly, and in 
order to keep up with the times the author found it ne- 
cessary to write a work almost entirely new. The 
amount of practical detail has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the strictly educational bearings of manual 
work more fully discussed. The historical element has 
been entirely omitted, because the recent reports of the 
United States bureau of education contain full and satis- 
factory statements of the progress of manual education. 
The first chapter deals with the defective nature of the 
old curriculum in which he quotes the criticfsms of H. 
K. Oliver, State-Supt. Wickersham, Dr. H. N. Hudson, 
Sir Lyon Playfair, and others. Both friends and oppo- 
nents of manual training should read this chapter with 
especial care for it treats the subject, both clearly and 
strongly. Next we have a careful consideration of the 
remedies pro Some of the topics afterwards con- 
sidered are exercises in joinery, wood-carving, wood- 
turning, pattern work and molding, work at the anvil 
and forge, and branchand machine-tool work on metals. 
Then the author clinches his arguments with the facts 
set forth in his concluding chapters, which treat of the 
fruits of manual training in education, the record and 
testimony of graduates, the intellectual value of manual 
training, relation of manual training to body and mind, 
fallacies connected with manual training and a reply to 
criticisms. It will be seen that the whole ground has 
been covered, and a very strong presentation of the case 
in favor of manual training has been made. Every 
teacher who wishes to keep up with the times should 
read this book. 


FABLES AND FOLK STORIES; in two parts. PartI. By 
Horace E. Scudder. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
96 pp. 15 cents, 


Mr. Scudder has presented in this little book some of those 
tales that have been the delight of the children from 
time immemorial, such as ‘ Little One Eye, Little Two 
Eyes, and Little Three Eyes,’ “Little Red Riding 

ood,” ‘‘ Jack and the Bean-Stalk,” ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” 
**Tom Thumb,” ‘‘ Cinderella,” etc., and has added also 
many well-known fables. This is one of the Riverside 
Literature series, and will no doubt become one of the 
most popular on the long lst. 


A CHART OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, with references. 
Edited by George Edwin Maclean, Ph.D., professor of 
the English language and literature in the University 
of Minnesota. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The value of having a chart of a subject before one, 
so that one nay judge what parts are worth exploring 
and what not, is appreciated by all students. The pres- 
ent chart is an outgrowth of the author’s experience in 
the class-room with a number of classes in the history 
of English literature. There have been inserted refer- 
ences to a few standard books on the history of literature, 
and to some collections of specimens of literature. 
These references may — ¥ the chart to those doing 
somewhat elementary work. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF M. TULLIUS CICERO ; with an in- 
troduction and notes. By A. P. Montague, A.M, 
Ph.D. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 283 pp. 
The letters of Cicero have been an unfailing source 

from which historians have drawn for facts regarding 

men and events that were ess with the 
great orator. They are examples of that pure style for 
which he was so noted in the forum, and are everywhere 
marked by sincerity. If they reveal his inordinate van- 
ity and his vascillation as a statesman they also show his 


better qualities—his purity, his honesty, and his patriot- 
ism. Such a collection of epistles will therefore well 
repay the study bestowed on them. The text of this 
edition, is in the main, that of Klotz, revised by Wesen- 
berg who, in his revision, had the advantage of numer- 
ous suggestions and criticisms from Madvig. Theauthor 
undertook the work in order to make the American 
student more familiar with the correspondence of Cicero. 
The aim has been to place them in chronological order and 
to cause the letters themselves, with such explanations. 
as were necessary, to furnish a view of the closing 
twenty yearsof Cicero’s life and of the scenes and events 
that marked that wonderful period. Throughout the 
notes, which are historical,explanatory,and grammatical, 
references are given to the four leading grammars of our 
country. 


Famous FICTION BY THE WORLD’s GRE* TEST AUTHORS. 
The Leisure Hour Library, F. M. Lupton, 106 to 108 
Reade street, New York, publisher. 15 cents a volume. 
In paper covered quartos are givén some of the novels 

that are likely to survive this generation, and some of 

these have sufficient worth to last much longer. The 
resent list includes No. 284—‘‘ East Lynne,” by Mrs. 
enry Wood: No. 285—‘‘ Jane Eyre,” by Charlotte 

Bronte ; No. 286—‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” by Miss 

Muloch ; No. 287—‘*‘ Adam Bede,” by George Eliot ; No. 

288—‘‘ The Woman in White,” by Wilkie Collins; No. 

289—** Lady Audley’s Secret,” by Miss M. E. Braddon ; 

No, 290—‘* Vanity Fair,” by W. M. Thackeray ; No. 291— 

‘* The Last Days of Pompeii,” by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton ; 

No, 292—** The Three Guardsmen,” by Alexander Dumas: 

— Put Yourself in His Place,” by Charles 

e. 


Faust. By Goethe. From the Semende John Anster, 
LL.D. Vignette edition. Profusely illustrated after 
New Drawings, by Frederick J. Boston. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


The story of Faust, as given by Goethe, is well known 
to English readers through several excellent translations. 
The legend is German but Marlowe, an Elizabethan 
dramatist, is the first who seems to have felt its dramatic 
capabilities. In the composition of this work—in the 
construction of the plot, in the characters, and in the 
painting of the scenes—Goethe has displayed the loftiest 
genius. +... vane ome has given - liberal a translation 
as ible, paraphrasing only such passages as necessity 
poh en “— allowed himself no liberties, however, 
except such as were implied by the fact that he was 
translating a poem, There are a few passages in blank 
verse where Goethe has written in rhyme. This allowed 
him, by the trochaic endings of the lines, to preserve the 
character of Goethe's versification, which would have 
been lost had he ventured by the use of pure a 
lines essentially to vary his forms. The edition if a 
handsome one, printed on thick, smooth paper ; the type 
is clear and the margins wide, and the illustrations are 
numerous and appropriate. 


A History oF Rome, For colleges and high schools. By 
P. V. N. Meyers. Boston : Ginn & Co., publishers. 
230 pp. 

This is the second part of the author’s ‘‘ Outlines of 
Ancient History, the first part having been devoted to 
the history of the Eastern nations and Greece. The 
study of the history of Rome is desirable in many ways, 
a because many of our institutions are the out- 
growth of those of that famous and conquering people. 
The author has exercised great judgment in the selection 
of materials, and although he has not taken much space 
to cover so wide a subject it is really surprising to see 
how much he has condensed in the limits of these few 
pages. In addition to a narrative of the wars he gives a 
clear and concise record of the rise and development of 
social and political institutions. He describes the daily 
life of the people also, so that the history is made almost 
as interesting as astory book. Numerous fine illustrations 
of places, buildings, public works, etc., help to give us a 
conception of the civilization of this remarkable people. 
One whose time is limited could get no better idea of 
Rome than from this little book. Fime colored maps 
show the extent of the empire at different periods. 


REPORTS. 


THE TEACHING AND HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS IN THE UNITED 
ATES. By Fiorian Cajori, M. 8. Washington : Government 

Printing Office, 1890. 394 pp. 

This is Circular of Information No. 3, 1890, of the bureau of 
education, and contains a detailed account of the history of 
mathematics from the first small beginnings in the colonial school 
to the very complete system of instruction in vogue at present in 
the colleges universities, Each institution is considered b: 
itself, sketches being given of the men connected with these col- 
iT and universities who have attained eminence in this branch 
of scence. Then there are given the results in certain special 
lines of investigation as “new axiom,” proofs, etc. “The Differ- 
ence between Napier’s and the Natural a “ Circle 
Sqmeees, and other subjects are also considered. The publication 

be a useful one, especially to those interested in the higher 
mathematics. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


J. B. Lipprncort Co. are the publishers of severa) books of tales 
and legends, including folk-lore of England, Scotland, Scandina- 
via, Russia, and North America. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons’ latest books include “In Scripture 
Lands,” by Edward L. Wilson; “ Life of John Ericsson,” by Col. 
Wm. C. Church ; “ How the Other Half Lives,” studies among the 
tenements of New York, by Jacob A. Riis; “* Electricity in Daily 
Life ;” and “ Pacific Coast Scenic Tour,” by Henry T. Finck. 

T. Y. CRowELL & Co. have published “The Founding of the 
German Empire,” by William I., translated from the German of 
Heinrich von Steele, by Prof. Marshall Livingston Perrin. 


T. Newson & Sons’ books include “ Darwin’s Journal,” giving 





his observations during the voyage of H. M. 8. Beagle round the 





world; and “Summer in the Far West,” a holiday trip to the 
Pacific slope, by Dr. W. G. Blaikie. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons have nearly ready Alfred J. Church's 
book, entitled, “* A Young Macedonian in the Army of Alexander 
the Great.” 

HovuGaron, MIFFLIN & Co. have among their latest works ele- 
gant editions of Longfellow’s “ Song of Hiawatha :” Hawthorne's 
“Our Old Home; Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal;” and 
Holmes’ “Over the Teacups ;” also “Strangers and Wayfarers,” 
by Sarah Orne Jewett; “Sidney,” by Margaret Deland; and 
“ Aztec Land,” by M. M. Ballou. 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING Co. have issued volume V. of Henry 
Morley’s “* English Writers.” 


Funk & WAGNALLS are the publishers of Gen. Booth’s book, 
“In Darkest England, and the Way Out,” that is exciting so 
much discussion. It was printed from plates received direct from 
England, and is the only authorized edition in America. They 
have in press Edwin Arnold’s “ The Light of the World.” 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Public Schools of Michigan 
City, Ind., 1890. J. C. Black, superintendent. 


Letter of the President of the New York Board of Education to 
His Honor the Mayor, relative to Public School Accommodations. 


MAGAZINES. 


Shakespeariana, published by the Leonard Scott Publication Co. 
is a valuable aid to students of the great dramatist. The October 
number contains “The Construction of ‘ A Winter’s Tale,’” by 
Thos. R. Price, LL.D.; “Stratford Church, Vicars, and Vandal- 
ism ;” “Is Browning Driving out Shakespeare?’’ and other 
articles. 

In Papers of the American Historical Association, issued quar- 
terly, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, will be found the most advanced 
historical thought of the day. Among the subjects treated in the 
October number are: “‘ Kentucky’s Struggle for Autonomy ;” 
“ The Pelham Papers—Loss of Oswego ;” “* Historical Studies in the 
South,” “* Notes of Historical Studies in Canada,” * The Trial and 
Execution of John Brown,” etc. 

The frontispiece of the November Arena is a portrait of Rey. 
Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, with an article by him on “Sex in Mind.” 
Dion Boucicault’s article discusses “The Future American 
Drama,” and Prof. Shaler “* The African Element in America.’ 
Rev. Minot J. Savage takes ** A Glance at ‘ The Good Old Times,’ ” 
“Turgeniff as a Poet” is described by Nathan Hascall Dole. The 
above is only the smaller part of the contents of a very excellen 
number, 

The December Popular Science Monthly contains some articles 
of unusual interest to teachers, among which are: *“ The Identity 
of Light and Electricity,” by Prof. Henri Hertz; “ Defenses of 
Burrowing Spiders,” by H.C. McCook, D.D.; ** The * Pororoca,’ or 
Bore, of the Amazon,” by Prof. J. C. Branner; * The Experiences 
of a Diver,” by Prof. Hermann Fol ; * Dress and Lee go of the 
Point-Barrow Eskimos,” by John Murdock; “ Prairie Flowers of 
Late Autumn.” by Prof. Byron D. Halsted; and “* Animal Life in 
the Great Desert,” by William Marshall. 

Harper’s Magazine for December is a superb Christmas number. 
It opens with * As You Like It,” the third of the series of articles 
on the comedies of Shakespeare. The comments on the play, 
written by Andrew Lang, are accompanied oy eleven beautiful 
illustrations. Theodore Child writes concerning “ A Pre-Ra hael- 
ite Mansion,” the famous land residence in London. erre 
Loti contributes an article about “‘ Japanese Women,” which is 
very fully illustrated from paintings by H. Humphrey Moore. 
The fiction is appropriate to the holiday season. The editorial 
departments, too, have a distinctive holiday flavor. George Wil- 
liam Curtis, discoursing upon the delightsome character of the 
modern Christmas, argues that the enjoyment of true pleasure is 
not only a Christian privilege, but a religious duty. William Dean 
Howells describes a Christmas dream in a study. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner discourses upon the pleasures of giving, and pleads for 
the exercise of good ju ent in the selection of Christmas gifts. 

Mr. Stockton’s serial, *'The House of Martha,” goes on merrily 
in the Atlantic for December. With the short stories from Ru 

ard Kipling and Henry James, its papers by Mr. Lowell and 
Francis Parkman, and the hitherto unpublished letters from 
Charles and Mary Lamb, 1891 will be a red letter year forthe mag- 
azine. Mr. Birge Harrison in this number gives an account of the 
new rival of the French salon, the National Society of Fine Arts, 
in a paper entitled “* The New Departure in Parisian Art.” Mr. 
A. T. Mahan, in “'The United States Looking Outward,” shows 
the isolation of the country, not only in respect to position, but in 
regard to trade ; and prophesies a change in public opinion, which 
will free us from our indifference to foreign nations, and open our 
eyes to the necessity of the defense of our own coasts, and a more 
active policy of trade with other countries. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes contributes a two- poem, called “ But One Talent.” 

Current Literature is a ine containing eighty quarto pages 
of ee matter, selected, for the most m the p-riodi- 
cals of the day. There are numerous departments including 
“Choice Verse—From Books and M nes ;” “General Gossip 
of Authors and Writers ;” “ Random ng—Current Thought 
and Opinion ;” “In a Minor Key—Sorrow, Sentiment, Tender- 
ness ;’ * The Sonnet—A Cluster of Brilliants ;” ** Life, Death, Im- 
mortality—Eternal Questions ;” “* Treasure ve—Resurrecting 
Old Favorites ;” ** Scientific, Historical, Statistical. and General,” 
ete. This is only a small part of the contents of each number. 
In addition to the departments we find in the December number 
“ Current Lite mment and Criticism ;’ ** A Debt of Honor 
—Awaiting the Inheritance ;” “ Napoleon’s Body-Guard—March- 
ing to Russia: “Night in a Southern City—N Life of 
To-Day ;” and other articles. Hereafter the pages of this period- 
ical will be only half as large, (the regular magazine size) but the 
nurober of the pages will be doubled. 





“ American ‘ Nosology.’” 


There can be no doubt as to the almost universal prevalence of 
catarrh in this country. Even our has acquired a nasal 
twang. And this is not, as might be supposed, “The twang that 
spoiled the hymns, when Cromwell’s army sang,” but it is un- 
doubtedly a catarrhal symptom. In most medical works at the 
present day the nose is very “ prominent.” The “ fierce catarrhs 
continue their ravages. But is nothing to be done? Is there no 
remedy? Let us see: 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—“ After suffering many years with 
catarrh, and trying wy remedies, I found greatest relief in the 
use of your Compound xygen Treatment, and I highly recom- 
mend it to others.” Mrs. J. C. ARRINGTON, Livingstone, Ala.. 
March 1, 1889. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—“ Your Compound 
Oxygen cured me of chronic catarrh. I have great faith in it for 
the throat and lungs.” TT. P. DICKERMAN, New Haven, Conn., 
March 25, 1889. 

You will find a great number of testimonials from patients who 
have been cured of catarrh and other diseases, in our treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, a book of 200 gi 

and results of Comme 





the very, nal Oxygen. Itisa 
book well worth reading. ay | uine Compound Ring 
Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, Arch street Phi Pp 
Pa., or 120 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE WORLD, 


SOLD ALL OVER 


“AMOVGEVSEM MOIS HOA B2MDOD Sus 





@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEWY. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs, 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


To wHicn 

MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 
is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It Is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
ete. ;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS, 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS 
have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of 
any Patent Medicine in the World, PRICK, 25 
CENTS PER BOX, 

@rrepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, st. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F, ALLEN Co. 
Sole agents for the United States, 365 4 367 Cana! St 





2 


ew York, who if your druggist does not keep them 
will mail BEECHAM’S PILLS om receipt of price—iut 
inquire first. Please mention this publication in ordering. 








~~ 


Yette) Loite, Lite 


But when you desire to write with ease, elegance, 
and erudition, get Ellsworth’s Reversible Writ- 
ing Books; Everlasting Steel Pens, and Prac- 
tical Letter Writer. 
Send 10 cts. fur samples, worth 20, Address 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


BOORUM & PEASE, 30 Reade St., N.Y. 











DIPLOMAS OF HONOR 


for advanced scholars, are an invaluable 


AID TO TEACHERS. 


Send 14 cents for two samples, postpaid. 


CHROMO SCHOOL CARDS 


secure Perfect Recitations, Good Deportment, 
Punctuality, and Good-will of pupils. 

Sample box containing 100 assorted cards, with 
circulars mailed postpaid, on receipt of $1.10. 

Please try one box this term. We guarantee 
satisfaction or money refunded. 

ecg! permission to publisher of ScHoon 
JOURNAL. hen ordering, please mention this 
paper. 


GEORGE A. BEALE, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 








wea eR: 
BOS Nigcenga vo ~ 
15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


FoR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


es 


1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK, 


A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOUR TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
To the Teachers of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City 


and their friends. Leaving New York 11.00 A.M., Monday, December 29th, 1890. Returning 
Wednesday, December 3ist, 1890. Home for New Year's Day. Rate for the round trip including 
railroad fare, hotel accommodations and all necessary expenses, 8 12.50. 


ASSURED FEATURES OF TOUR. 


Special train: finest East Lake Coaches. A superb dinner at Broad street station Restaurant 
ing, and —— returning, with ample time allowed. Hotels to be used in Washington—La 
Yormandie, Willards, The National and The Arlington. A tourist agent, an experienc lady as 
chaperon, and a baggage master for the benefit of those taking trunks to accompany the tour. 
he services of special] guides in the Capitol Building to be placed at the disposal of the party. 
Free admission to the Corcoran Art Gallery, Tuesday, mber 30. 

The Naval Observatory to be open Monday and ‘Tuesday nights for the benefit of those desiring 
to visit it. Reception and Concert at Willard’s Hotel, on Tuesday evening. A special introduction 
~' tne President on occasion ot general public reception at the White House, Wednesday, December 
3lst. 

A side trip at an additional rate of seventy-five cents—to Mt, Vernon, on steamer “Charles 
Macalester,” Capt L. L. Blake in Command, at 3.00 p.m. Tuesday. 

BOOKING OFFICES FOR TOUR: 

Ticket Office, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at No. 849 Broadway, near léth St.,. NEW YORK 
Ticket Office, eae Annex, adjoining Fulton St.Ferry, BROOKLYN, terminus St. Car lines and 
elevated Railroads. Open 6.30 A.M., to 11.00 P.M., daily. Office: New York Transfer Company, No. 
860 Fulton 8t.. BROOKLYN. Ticket Office at Pennsylvania Railroad Passenger Station, JERS 0Y 
CITY, New Jersey. Ticket Office, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, No. 789 Broad St., Newark N.J. 

For those desiring choice of rooms at hotels an early —— is advised. 

The gy for tickets purchased in advance, but not used, will be cheerfully and promptly 
refunded, provided tickets are returned not later than one day prior to departure of tour. For 
itineranes or any further information regarding tour, call at any of the above mentioned offices, 


or address 
Toone. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 849 Broadway, New York. 


W. W. LORD, Jr., Agent, 
J. R. WOOD, General Pass. Agent. GEO. W. BOYD, Aast. Genl. Pass. Agent. 





VOLUME XVII, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES, 
Edited by WILLIAM T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., Commissioner of Education. 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK, M.A., 
12mo. CLOTH. $1.50. 
Only authorized edition of the work as rewritten in 1890. 
FROM THE PREFACE. 

“ As the book 1s likely to have more veaders in the country of its adoption than in the country of 
its birth, I have persuaded my triend, Dr. William T. Harris, the United States Commissioner of Edu 
caution, to put 1t into the Internationa] Kducation Series which he edits; so the Only authorized edi- 
tions of the book are the English edition and the American edition published by Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co.” 

EARLSWOoD CoTTAGE, REDHILL, SURREY, ENGLAND. 28th July, 1890, 


For sale by all booksellers, or any book sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 1, 3, & 5 Bond St, NEW YORK. 





Sy 
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AN EASY READING LESSON FOR TEACHERS. 
This is Bradley’s Team. It isa Good Team. Christmas is coming in a few days. 
There is yet time to buy your PRESENTS of Bradley, direct or through dealers. , One 
Dollar will buy ‘‘ ECKHA,” or ‘“‘ KERION,” or “‘CHUBA.” 175 Cents will buy “ Mind 
Reading.” No postage. Send for catalogue of 160 Home Amusements. Our games 
have a pronounced educational value. Trade with us and you will please the children 
and do them lots of good. 30 years in the business. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONOENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Cirewars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASS:S, 7 Park St., BOSTON. 
THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, “e‘ntorcuinmson. 


For father, mother, sister, brother, sweetheart, lover, husband, wife, son, daughter, 
teacher, pastor. Prices low, payments easy. Portraits free. A 1 Salesmen wanted. 








es 
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CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th Street, New York. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


FOR 


DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, 


KINDERCARTENS ETC. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By Mrs. Mary B.C. Stape. Author of “ Child- 
ren’s Hour.” Containing Dialogues, Charades 
Plays, Recitations, &c. For Grammar and 
Hig Schoals. 16mo. Boards. cents, Paper, 
® cents. 

PLEASANT TIMES. 
By MARION WAYLAND. Written expressly for 
this Work. lémo. Price, 3) cents. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. By Mrs. Mary B.C. S8LapDs. Contain- 
ing Kxercises, Dialogues, Speeches, Recitations, 
&c.,&c. 16mo. Board Covers. 50 cents. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
MANUAL. Consisting of Practical Model Lee- 
sons, Rules and Lecturers for Kinde ens 
and the Nursery Stories,etc, By Mrs. UISE 
PoLLock, Author of “ Kindergarten a and 
Plays,” “Cheerful Echoes,” etc. 12mo, Cloth 
75 cents. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
SONGS AND PLAYS. By Mrs. Lourse Pow 
LOCK, Principal of Kindergarten Norma) School, 





Washington, D.C. mo. Boards. ® cents. 
A New Music Book for Primary Schools. 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. 


From the NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN. For 
Children from 3 to 10 years of Age. By Mrs. 
LOUISE POLLOCK An entirely new book, 
Words and Music. lémo. Boards, cents. 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., 
361 K Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
P ~- Le Term begins the frst Wednesday of Sep 
ember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his Schoo! 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 
_—.¥ to the school to which the appointment 
made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and 
an examination at the school entered in Arith 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub 
‘ects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
<o, SORSMRET. eading, Writing and Spelling 
yu 

A DIPLOMA from a College, High Schoo., 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There ure no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 2) weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as tollows: 








Brockport. Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
SE incsseace cons James M. Cassetry, Pa.b. 
Cortiand .. James H. Hooss, Pxa.D, 
Fredonia ..F. B. PALMER, Pu.D. 

Geneseo ..... ... JNO. M. Mrung, A.M, 
i]. Cae .FrRank 8. CAPEN, Pa.D. 
Oneonta........ ... James M. MILNE, PH.b. 
Oswego. ...... ......E. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
Plattaburg Fox HOLDEN, LL.B. 
Potedam............ Taos. B. Stowe, Pa.D. 


Persons graduating trom teachers’ training 
Classes, bereafter organized, and bringing a seo- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 

rincipal of the school where the work was pe:- 

ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters compiete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern 


MEMORY. 


An efficient system of memory development by Chas 
G, Leland, F.KUBLL., etc., in six manuals 
I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 

II. Quickness of Perception. 
Itl. Ear Memory and Bye Memory. 
IV. The Study of La 

V. Memory and Thought. 

VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Specimen pages and an address on the system mailed 
on receipt of ten cents 


JAS. P. DOWES, Publisher, 243 Broadway, 5, ¥. 








Send tor Specimen Fan pbhlets of 
Las Pottes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 


and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 
651 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 





Sohools furnished.—Catalogues un application. 








address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7 
Dearbo' 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsK. 

Manual training is now one of the up- 
permost subjects in the minds of practical 
educators ; which perhaps partly accounts 
for the popularity of the books mentioned 
iu. Circular Catalogue XI, on mechanics, 
machinery, manufactures, etc., published 
by Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, 53 East 
10th street, New York City. This cata- 
logue contains full titles of books, with 
press and other notices, and descriptions 
ofthe same. It is neatly printed and put 
up in ne covers, and will be sent free 
by mail to any one ordering it. 


Students and teachers of the classics 
have noticed. with interest among the 
books published in November, Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum,” an intro- 
duction to the writings of John Ruskin, 
Sallust’s ‘‘ Catiline,” and Miller’s ‘‘ Latin 
Prose for Colleges.” These books are part 
of the Student’s Series of English and 
Latin Classics, published by Messrs, Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, of Boston and New 
York. Their list of books to be ready in 
December, includes Wells’ College Al- 
gebra, Steele’s Rudimentary Economics, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of 
Chatham, and Lord’s Livy, Books XXI and 

II. 


4 


Mr. George A. Beale, of 620 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, publisher of cards and dip- 
lomas, ,;whose advertisement appears in 
this issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, is un- 
doubtedly ‘ headquarters” for goods in 
his line. Teachers can rely on his state- 
ments. 


Winter has come! Look out for the 
proper heating and ventilation of the school 
room. Boynton Hot Water Heater for 
warming houses, schvols, churches and 
public buildings, has been pronounced by 
scientific experts to be one of the most et- 
fective, and economical on the market, 
and of the best possible mechanical con- 
struction, They are madeby the Boynton 
Furnace Co., 207 Water street, N. Y, Send 
for thier pamphlet ‘“‘ Recent Advances in 
the Heating of School.” 





Mr. W. W. Lord, Jr., the tourist agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
who has been detailed to accompany and 
manage the Christmas Holiday Pleasure 
Tour to Washington, endered by this com- 
pany to the teachers, has just returned 
from accompanying the officers of the 
Brazilian Squadron to the national capital 
where they went as escort to the Admiral 
of the Brazilian navy, who presented to 
the President of the United States a medal 
commemorating the prompt recognition of 
the new republic by our government. 
Miss Bingham, who is to accompany the 
Pennsylvania R. R.’Co’s Christmas Holi- 
day Pleasure Tour to Washington, as 
chaperon, is, we are informed, a sister-in- 
law of Mr. Wm. Latta, the general agent of 
—_ Pennsylvania R. R. Co., at Philadel- 
phia. 


United States History is a study not to 
be slighted in our schools ; and that it is 
appreciated is well shown by the mwa | 
of the recent U.S. History, by Horace E. 
Scudder, with maps and illustrations, Its 
leading characteristics are: Well-consider- 
ed and well-written texts, logical division 
into periods, a suggestive method, the in- 
sertion of topical analysis for review as 
well as a full set of questions on texts and 
maps. Messrs. Taintor Brothers & Co., 
publishers. 


A valuable reference book for every li- 
brary and one which no student or literary 
worker should try to get along without is 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia. An entirely 
new edition, of which vols, I to V are now 
ready, shows new type, new subjects, new 
llustrations, new maps. It is edited and 
published under the auspices of W. & R. 
Chambers, Edinburgh, and J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 


Teachers desiring a change of position 
should remember that Mr. P. V. Huyssoon, 
manager of the American School Bureau 
2 West 14th St., N. Y., lately managed by 
R. E, Avery,charges no fee for registration 
but offers the best facilities and efficient 
service, in providing competent teachers 
with positions. 


Schools where chemical a ages 
are conducted, are generally well- 
informed of the fact that Messrs. Bullock 
& Crenshaw, 528 Arch street, Philadelphia 
are reliable manufacturers and importers 
of Chemical Apparatus and Pure Chemic- 
als, for colleges and schools. Their illus- 
trated priced catalogues are furnished on 
application. 


Rheumatism 


According to recent investigations is caused by 
excess of lactic acid in the blood. This acid at- 
tacks the fibrous tissues, particularly in the 
joints, and causes the local manifestations of the 
disease, pains and aches in the back and shoul- 
ders, and in the joints at the knees, ankles, hips 
and wrists. Thousands of people have found in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and permanent 
cure for rheumatism. This medicine by its 
purifying and vitalizing action, neutralizes the 
acidity of the blood, and also builds up and 
strengthens the whole body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for#5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


The Riverside second reader of fables and 
folk stories, chosen and phrased by Horace 
E. Scudder, is at once interesting, instruc- 
tive and classic. It contains literature 
which the world has chosen to remember. 
Mr. Scudder's literary taste, simplicity, 
clearness of style, and hearty sympathy 
with children, have enabled him to clothe 
these classic stories in language suitable 
for children prepared for a second reader. 
It is published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 








& Co., 11 East 17th street, New York, sy I took Cold, ‘ 
B. F. Johnson & Co,, whose advertise- I took Sick, 
ment appears in another column, have re- I TOOK 


cently moved into new and larger quarters, 
with better facilities for conducting busi- 
ness than ever before. Parties wishing 
employment, or more fully to investigate 
the opportunities and advantages they 
offer, would do well to communicate with 
them promptly. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY . ON; 

etting fat_too, For Scott's 

mulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda NoT ONLY CURED MY Ineip- 
ient Consumption svUT BUILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 
AT THE RATE OF A POUND A DAY. I 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 


Ne Ne ne te rrr ne wr nnn, 
‘ 


Intelligent readers can hardly afford to 
pass by the picture of a tally-ho coach, 
found in another column of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL this month. The prancing steeds 
which draw this vehicle are labelled with 
the names of the four games which the 
Springfield concern made prominent this 
season. A young woman who recently 
returned from Europe gave as one of her 
pleasant experiences abroad, the fact that 
everywhere that she went on the conti- 
nent people were found playing the Brad- 
ley game of ‘‘ Eckha.” 


Physics is one of the most pleasant as 
well as oue or the most important of school 
studies. Teachers will be glad to know 
that they may obtain gears, and parts of 
models by applying to Messrs Goodnow] } scorr’s EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
& Wightman, of Boston, who will also DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. ( 
send catalogues free to any address. a 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300. 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E. L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 


This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Muines, Lowa, FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager. 


Enrollment in the New York Bureau entitles you to duplicate enrollment in each of the other 
State Bureaus of the League. Teachers and School Officers should address for circulars, 


EE, I. 


MONROE, Manager, 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK. 





THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1880.] 
TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE 
for good positions. Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. Send stamp for 
application blank to 
H. M. HARRINGTON Prop, 
52 Latayette Place, New York 





Having personally known Mr. Harrmgton for 
many years, I take great pleasure in commend- 
ng him to my friends and patrons. Any Dusiness 

ntrusted to his hands will receive prompt and 
areful attention. W. D. KERR, Late Manager 
Union Teachers’ Agency, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place. 


New York City. 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign ‘Teachers, Professors, ana 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Vol 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 

rents. Selling and se of school property. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and school supplies. Best 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM COYRIREEK, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New York City.4, 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ n 


Introduces to coages, gy f 
perior Professo: ncipals, Assistants, Tu 
and Governesses for every de mt of 
tion: recommends good schools to parents, Cal) 
on or address 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
merican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 








A 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
rn Street, Chiearo, ll. Orville Brewer, 
r. 








oMAN'S EXCHz4 y, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Prof Teachers, 3 
ght ay te 
Copyiste and Cashiers to Business _ 


Miss C, L. WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





Address 
FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 
FACILITIES, EFFICIENT SER- 

VICE, LARGE BUSINESS. 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 

petent Teachers with Positions. 

VACANCIES Always on hand; great variety; 
many of the best. Form for stamp. 
P. V,. HUYSSOON, (Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W, 14th St., N. ¥. 


LADY TEACHERS WANTED! 


The School and Colleee Bureau, of Elmburst, 
(Chicago). Ill., secured positions tor lady teachers 
in 39 States, the past season. The salanes of 
these range from $30 per month, to $1850 per 
year. This Bureau makes a special effort to assist 
lady teachers. Send for manual. Address, 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


ELMuourst, ILL. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont St. BOSTON 21 W. 5th St. 
Studio Building » ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. 


Good places for successful teachers. Circulars op 
ipplication. 











For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 


THE NEW CARD GAME, 


A GIFT OF TONGUES, 


Ts a quick, easy and interesting method of learn- 


ing a language. 

eetnems’ GERMAN. 

Sold by booksellers, price One Dollar, or sent 
ostpaid, on receipt of price, by AVERY & CO., 
7 Park St. Orange, N. J. First cards, forming 
game in themselves, sent for 30 cents. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y 





N. Y. Educational Bureau, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 

All the facilities of the proprnetors for reachin 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Send 
3tamp for new registration blanks and circulars, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 





| gy will confer a favor by mention- 
ing the ScHOOL JOURNAL whep c7r - 
municating with advertisers. 








H.8. KELLOGG, Manager. 
Is now ready. 121 page classified 
catalogue of all best books for teach- 


Catalogue for 1890-94 cstiasc's tis nec ct cr tench 


catalogue of our own books free to any address. 


E.L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





PRIMARY READING. 


From the known to the unknown” in reading, made possible by the use of the 


EASY READINC LEAFLETS 
TEN CARDS IN A SET: TWO LESSONS ON EACH CARD. 
SAMPLE SET, BY MAIL, 15 CENTS. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





Grammar and Analysis Made Easy and Attractive by Diagrams. 
Not ool ite most complete, but also the most Popular Work on Grammatical Diagrams yet 
u shed, 

Whe book contains 118 pases, about 600 different sentences diagrammed by the * Improved Strait- 
line System,” comprising the sentences of Harvey’s Grammar and other sentences, with numerous 
notes explaining difficult points in analysis and parsing. 

PRACE $1.25, Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


’ “ORTHOGRAPHY AND OHTHOEPWY.” 

Containing Outline of Orthography, discussion of Language, Elementary Sounds, Duacritical 
Marks, Articulation, Substitutes, Letters, Syllables, Words, Uses ot Hypheu, A trophe, Ca pitai 
Letters, Punctuation, Homonyms, Synonyms, Word-Analysis, Orthographic and Phonetic Spelling, 
Difficult Examination Questions Answered, Etc , Etc. Just what you want. Price 50 cents. 

_ Both books, **Gram. Anal. by Diagrams,” and ee and Orthoepy,” will be sent post- 
paid to any address for $1.60. Address the author, FRA) Vv. IRISH, Hoonevantz, OBI. 

2" Trish’s ““ ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY ” has been introduced as a text-book in many Col- 

leges, Normal Schools, and Public Schools both city and country. Send 50 cents for sample copy or 
two-cent stump for circulars, testimonials, introduction price, etc. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, Ne. (G) 1108 beste pe re 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Lativ 

and Ganek ao ete be — Sy ey comes ent — htfully in one year.””— MILTON. Se 4 
irgu, , Horace, Cicero, , Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. hn, an 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 2 y r 





k’s Practical and ive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to all other systems. ice to Teachers, $1.10, , 
Sargent’s Standard Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 





8 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
§™ Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
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CIRCULAR CATALOGUE Xl. 


Mechanics, 
Machinery, 
Manufactures, etc. 


75 PAGES. 


This CATALOGUE contains full titles 
of books with press and other notices and 
descriptions of the same. It is neatly 

rinted and ey up in paper covers,and will 

sent free by mail to any one orderingit. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 E. roth Street, New York City. 
Second door west of Broadway. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 


Of course you will have some entertainments about 
Xmas time commemorative of the day, and as usual 
Flanagan has the largest assortment of Dialogues, 
Recitations, Songs,Cantatas, Plays, etc., specially pre- 
pared for this occasion. Send so cents to $1.00 for a 
collection of books that must surely guarantee you a 
successful entertainment. Stencils, for blackboard, 
of Santa Claus and Merry Christmas will be sent for 
15 cents. 


CATALOGUE OF TROUBLE KILLERS. 


72 pages. Nothing like it. Should be in the hands 
of every teacher who wishes to keep her school up 
to the highest standard of efficiency. Sent free. 


A, FLANAGAN, 
185 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 











THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. ‘ 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





If you are looking for a position ; 
If you want a first-class teacher ; 
If you desire to dispose of school 
property ; 
Send full particulars to the 
N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 








(jiticura 

Ls So ap * 
OR PLEX10n 
RED i a Is 


ABY_Humors. 


AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, a skin, Red, Rough Hands, with 
chaps, painful finger ends and shape'ess nails, 
and simple Baby Humors preven and cured 
by CuTicuRA Soap. A marvellous beautitier of 
world-wide celebrity, it is simply incomparable as 
a Skin Purit Soap, unequalled for the Toilet 
and without a rival for the Nursery. Absolute! 
ure, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfume 1, 
UTICURA SOAP pesseees whitest, clearest 
skin, and softest hands and prevents inflamma- 
tion and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, bl 8, and most complexional dis- 
urations, while it admits of no comparison 
with the best of other skin soaps, and rivals in 
delicacy the most noted and expensive of toilet 
and nursery soaps. Sale greater than the com- 
bined sales of all other skin soaps. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 2c. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Address POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CoR- 
PORATION, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 

Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the 
celebrated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 
25 cents" 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful a. of the fine 
properties of weil-selected Mr. Epps has 


provided our b tables with a delicately 
fiavoured vate which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bil It is by the judicious use of 


such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
graduaily built up until sroeg enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. und of subtle 
mi jes are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a roperly nourish- 
ed frame,”—* Civil had 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound sina, Grocers labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


DEAF 2:28 


il. Seld by F. MISCO 
enly, 853 Br’dway, New fork. Write for book of FREE. 


EACHERS’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 
Pa tay! ~ og Aine, cnsslogse 











: of 1000 Best books 
__ logue free if you foe School Libra- 
mention this paper. 


dis- 
Largest stock ; largest mes heavy 
discounts; promptness. Buy of us 


EK. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 
26 Clinton Place, N. ¥ 185 Wabash Av., Chicagr . 


count, 
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ED FOOD | 





HE ACUTELY SICK, as well as chronic invalids, are starved daily 
while using beef-tea, calfsfoot jelly and the various beef ex- 


tracts made by application of heat. 


None of these things contain a 


particle of nutrition, nor do they contribute anything for the support 
of the vital processes, but act solely as stimulants, not restoratives, 


holds in 


BOVININE 


solution the albumoids and salts 


of lean, raw meat, prepared by a cold pro. 


cess, containing the life-sustaining and tissue-building properties 
of the meat itself. Consult your doctor about it. 





a 








troduce and 
from the Select 


u want 
reakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 
: the Old Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good 


Boods. iiden for a Trial Order to 
particulars address The Great American Tea 





ETTER 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT CVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Get Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to io- 
et orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutety Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. 
Teas 30, 35 & gocts. j } 
to gocts. perlb. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 

bs. of our very Fine Teas on 

ormosa or Amoy 





Co., at and 33 Vesey St., New 


NEWS TO LADIES 


&c., given away with 
Good 

xcellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 6 
- ow of — When — be 
ong, Mixed, yson, Gunpo er. - 
No Humbug. nemenber we ey Pure 
ea. For 


ork, N.Y. P.O. Box a8 


A lady found that the cream-jug which 
was put on her tea-table full would, if she 
left the room for a short time, be half- 
empty when she came back. This hap 
pened very often, but no one was able to 
find out the thief. No one even dreamed 
of suspecting the cat, because the neck of 
the cream-jug was narrow, and too smail 
for her head to go through. One evening, 
however, her mistress had gone out of the 
room for a few minutes, and, coming 
back noiselessly, saw the cat sitting on the 
table near the cream-jug. Into the jug 
she puther paw, and then, drawing it out 
covered with cream, she licked it quite 
clean. 


A very large fire fly, called the “lantern 
fly * is found in Surinam, a part ol 
Guiana, South America. It is a queer 
looking insect, and in front of its eyes it 
has a queer, fiddle-shaped shell. Of its 
two sets of eyes, one is very large and has 
many lenses, so as to catch the light from 
all directions. It does not often give 
light, but when it does, it is of a dazzling 
brightness. 


A clergyman in the south of Ireland, a 
quiet but keen observer of animal nature, 
some time ago described the odd effects of 
music on a catin afriend’s house. His 
host, in course of a chat, told him that 
kitty was exceedingly cross and upset if a 
certain air from an opera (the ** Miserere ~ 
from the Trovatore) was played on the 
piano-forte, and that she would not even 
allow it to be whistled in her hearing. 
The clergyman could scarcely beheve this. 
Pussy was lying on the rug, with a young 
family about her. Her master at once 
began whistling, first one air, then an- 
other. The cat paid no attention to them. 
Suddenly he whistled the tune spoken of 
in Verdi's opera. Immediately the cat 
stopped playing ; her ears pricked up, her 
tail waved angrily. As he continued to 
whsitle, she ran from her family to his 
side, and at last—as he described it— 
began climbing up with a sharp and pit- 
eous mew, looked into his face, rubbed 
her head against his shoulder, and at 
last put her paw directly against his lips. 
IMPORTANT. 

New York City, save Baggage, 


arriage Hire, and stop at the 
Central 


When visiti 
Express and 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Granc 

it. 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
ree per day, European plan, Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Kestaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
cap live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tirst-class hotel in the City 


There is a dog im Chester, Pa., which 
will never walk when there is a chance to 
jump on a street-car and ride. He is a 
lack Newfoundland. Much of his time 
is spent at the stables. Although his 
home is only two squares away, he never 
walks to it, but waits for a car going that 
way, on which he jumps. He often goes 
off on a pleasure trip, riding to the differ- 
ent sections of the city on different cars, 
always sitting on the curbstone till the 
car he wants comes along, showing remark- 
able intelligence in allowing to pass him 
those cars which branch off in directions 
contrary to the one he wishes to take, 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


pA De 


CONSUMPTION 


“” 
-e 
vv 
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BARGAINS !! 


We have on hand at ali times slightly damaged 
copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 
Also 11 “ Man Wonderful" Manikins, $5.0, 
slightly damaged by handling, for sale at 
only $2.50. 

9 Knight's History of England, in two large 
quarto cloth volumes; Original! price, $6.00, 
for only $2.00. 


A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


We bave on hand about 100 copies of the old 
edition of PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCA- 
TION, sold at $1.00. It contawws nearly all that 
is mm the new edition, bound im cloth. To close 
them out we offer a copy to any subscriber, post- 
paid, for 4 cents. 

Send now, for they won't last long. 








E. L. Kellogg & Oo., % Clinton Place, N. Y. 


[he Voice 
Is easily injured —the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone. flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such cond- 
tions, become not only painful but danger 
and should be strictly avoided until 


every symptom is removed ro effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 


ous, 


to its tone and power. No singer or publie 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: “Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very gre at ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice In my profession of an aue- 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack, | 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
hary care, has worked sucha 

. 

Magical Effect 
that I have suffered very little inconven 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &¢ 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia 

“In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va 

I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even art llate a word Ry the ad 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pee 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one nh th | ex l converse easily, 
in a@ natural tone of voice I continued te 
improve and have be me since a well man. 
I have often recon tiled the Pectoral, and 
have never know tt George R. 
Lawrence, Va 


Ayers 


OR. J. C 


BOK va 


Cherry Pectoral, 
AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


$1, six bottles, $5. 


ge 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


oF 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


if your teeth are needing attention Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 

Refers to A. M. Keliouw, Editor ScHooL JOURNAL 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Olive Oil by Mission Society in Palestine. Reing 
absolutely pure and posessing the emollient 
ae ene Olive OW, it is unsurpassed tor the 
Toilet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hain 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NUR 
SERY and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 10 cents for sample cake to 
the importer. A. KLIPsTErN, 2 Cedar St., N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to supply 
suitable books for School 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start of 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
Stamps for the most waluable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Best 
Books ror Scmoou Lupa 
ries. This is a classifiedicata- 
logue, contains 64 pp. ks 
suitabie for different grades 








‘ indicated. Big discounts for 
quantities. A dscriptive list of books witb 
prices. This list isprobably the best selection of 


the size made, and is graded to suit the f 
the reader, and also classified into subjece 7 


E. I. KELLOGG & CO. Educational Publishers 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 
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WORD AND LANGUAGE STUDY. 


Popular Books by ROBERT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 





METCALF’S SPELLING AND LAN- 


METCALF AND BRIGHT’S LAN- 





GUAGE BOOK. 


By Ropert C. Mertcatr, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 20 cents. 


A work prepared to meet the increasing demand for a 
speller written in harmony with the present methods of teach- 
ing. ‘‘ Every-day words in every-day English” has been the 
motto of the author, his belief being that unusual and unfa- 
miliar words can best be referred to in the dictionaries, where 
they are more fully treated than would be possible in the 
> limits of a text-book on spelling. Those who have abandoned 
the use of the speller, and are now desirous of returning to its 
use, will find that this book will accomplish results not hitherto 
attainable. 








GUAGE EXERCISES. 


By Ropert C. Mertca.r, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. Bricut, Supt. 
of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 
pages. Illustrated. 42 cents. 


This is more stcictly than any other work of the kind a 
book of language exercises, ‘‘ The use of language is controlled 
very largely by habit.” Habit comes from careful training, 
long practice, constant use, strict watch-care, repeated sugges- 
tion, exercise in thinking, and in the expression of thought. 
This is, therefore, a book of such exercises as will induce correct 
habits and lead to good usage. Much care has been taken in 
the arrangement of the lessons, to secure constant freshness, 
and at the same time to furnish repeated practice in every vari- 
ety ofexercise. 





December 6, 1890, 
t CHRISTMAS MUSICAL GIFTS. t 


Silent please for a day. 
Gifts Ash tom please alway ! 

Suppose the gift should be a fine Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, Violin or a Music Box? These, and 
all other Musical {nstruments, may be obtained 
at the Ditson Company Stores in Boston, New 
York or Philadelphia, or of J. C. Haynes & Co,, 
33 Court Street, Boston. 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 








} 2 
Song Classics. Voll, . 50 songs. | ~ 
Song Classics. Vol2, . ° ” | 
Song Classics. Low Voices, 47 ¢ © 
Choice Sacred Solos, . a. ie = 8 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low V’cs, 40 *.5 
Classic, Baritone and Bass, 33 use 
Classic Tenor Songs, . . 36 “ | Si 23 
Good oldsongs we used tosing 115 “ is = 
Rhymes and Tunes. Sweet #55 
usic. M. P. Osgood, 2 * r 3s z 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. $ £58 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1, 44 pieces. | = 5 =5 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2, oe 205 
Classical Pianist, ° a2 CU | Sp 
Sabbath Day Music, A iw 2 
Popular Dance Collection, 6 * z& 
Popular Piano Collection, ie S 
Classic four-hand coll., _ = = 
Operatic Piano Collection, 19 operas. } < 








The list of the American Book Company includes also popular books for Word Study by 
ohonnot, and Watson; and for Language Study by 


Harvey, Harrington, McGuffey, Swinton, 


Conklin, Long, Lyte, Maxwell, Swinton, Harvey, Holbrook, etc. 


Send for full price-list, descriptive circwars, etc. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. 


Churcihill’s Birthday book of eminent composers. 
A handsome and useful gift, $1.25. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





[READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
ccmmunicating with advertisers. 


CHICAGO. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics,| yy the Students’ Series of Latin Classics, 


MATHEW ARNOLD’S 
Sallust’s Catiline 
Sohrab and Rustum. , 
Miller’s Latin Prose for Colleges. 


An Introduction to the Writings of John Ruskin. 


BOOKS TO BE READY IN DECEMBER. 
Well’s College Algebra, 
Steele’s Rudimentary Economics, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 
Lord’s Livy Books XXI and XXIl. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave, Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 








MON TIETH’S 


SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, $3.50. 





This last production of the famous Geographer will be heralded with delight by 
teachers and scholars who have pursued the study of Geography under the guidance 
of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 
at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 








SCHOOL 


BOOKS. 





Allthe American Educational Publications. 


Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. 
code, mailed on application. 


Our General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 
Send trial order to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ACCORDING TO OFFICIAL REPORT 


Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English 
are more extensively used in 


THE REGENTS’ SCHOOLS 
than all competing Text-Books combined. 
It is safe to assume that no other text-books on language so well comply with the requirements 


of the Regents. No competing text-books give so much language work, or give any in so compact 
a form as * Lessons IN ENGLISH.” 


2 Correspondence looking to the introduction of the Grammars will be highly appreciated. _ar$ 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Pubs., 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 





STIMULANTS Treat STRENGTHEN! 
INTHUSIASM 4ND CHARACTER! 


“THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY,” 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. New Edition for School Use. Illustrated., 12mo., 60c. net. 


IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Cie \4y eect eee 
A z. } e 
STORIES. OF AMERICAN PROGRESS. 
Sy HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 
by J. STEEPLE Davis. 12mo, each, $1.25. 


With 12 full-page illustrations from drawings 

The simplicity of the author's language, and her easy and natural method, especially fit the 
volumes for school use. They have already been oo tor this purpose in a number of promi 

nent cities throughout the country, including New York and Brooklyn, and in every case they have 

given the utmost satisfaction. 

Correspondence invited regarding these and other books for Supplementary Reading. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., 743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








LESSONS IN NUMBER 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By Francis CoGswELL, Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 25 cents, 


This book is in many of its features quite different from any work for the grade, | the 


hitherto published, and will be found especially adapted to the present requirements 
of primary schools. 


Published this season, it has already been adopted in more than forty prominent 
‘ places, and the publishers are daily receiving from experienced educators most en- 
couraging testimonials to its merits as a text-book. 

Copy sent for examination on receipt of 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 





Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScuppgR. With Maps and Llustrations. 
leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
Division into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review; 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear and. Distinct aps: Beautifu 
Dlustrations ; Rn echanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher saye ~ I-i 
best-equip school-book ever issued in the United States.” 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


if & 20 Astor PLACE, New YorK. 364 WASHINGTON St. BosTon. 122 & 124 WaBasH AVE., CHICAGO. 


HOLMES UNIVERSITY 
NEW PUBLISHIN 





Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 











AND SCHOOL J. W. cents; also MAURY'S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMBTICS, DERS. "s LATIN, 
KINDERGARTE SUPPLIES f aeemmmsom © /READERS. |orcrosarrsctenete 66 & 68 Duane St, 
New Yor. Correspondence invited. NEW YORE: 





National Dustless Crayon. 


‘ 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


Sole AGy, oor idth & chestast aa] National Crayon Co., Philadelphia, 


WITHOUT GREASE, 
TRY IT, WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 





